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By Faith 
By Ruth Graham Robinson | 


ne! not the age of miracles hath ceased ! 
It is for faith to see God’s marvels ‘still. 

When, treading pathways of our Master's will, 

We pass through flames to sevenfold heat increased, 
By faith our steps shall fall so calm, so free, 

That they who watch and wonder, standing by, 

Shall ask and find the blessed reason why,— 
Discovering One they ne’er before did see. 

And when some night of terror hath an gnd, 
And voice of doubting foe or anguished friend 

Pierces the gloom he deems a living grave, 

Crying, “ The God thou trustest, can he save?” 
Faith from the depths a glad response shall raise, 
Safe we come forth, and God shall have the praise. 

Rockrorp, ILt, 








You noticed, last week, that The Sunday School 
Times is about to be enlarged by.one-third? . Page 
450 in this issue tells of one of the new features, per- 
haps the most comprehensive thing of its sort ever 
attempted in a popular religious journal. 


a 
The Joy of Confession 


‘Suppose we could -not confess our sins to God ! 
Life- would be turned: ‘into a“ desolate horror.; The 
privilege of confession and forgiveness at the foot of 
Christ's cross is so freely extended .to us all that we 
are in danger of forgetting its infinite richness. - Such 
confession and forgiveness mean restoration into the 
highest and best that God himself can devise and 
give... Indeed, the joy of the consciousness of God's 
forgiveness is utterly beyond words, David ‘had ‘to 
cry out, ‘‘ shout for joy,’’ when he tried to sing about 
it, in his wonderful 32d Psalm, ‘*In sorrow that I 
must, in joy that <I may,’” said one .as’ he came to 
God to confess his failure and his helpless worthless- 
ness and_to-:find the instant and restoring forgiveness 
which only God in Christ can grant. For it is in 


it as a promise. Said a business man of 


Christ that we may come to God in confession. 
“Thanks be to God for his unspeakable Gift."’ 


> at 


Bonds Not Needed 

To put a promise on paper does not strengthen 
ience : 
** Every man’s word is as good as his bond. I have 
found that if a man’s word is not te be trusted, he'll 
find soine way to get out of his bond. If I can't 
trust a man’s unwritten word, I do not want to do 
usiness-with him under any circumstances.'’ In 
other words, if is character, rather than paper and 
ink, that counts, And if we find oursélves attaching 
more importance tothe keeping of our written prom- 
ises than of our verbal assurances, it is time to turn 
our eyes away from the bond to the character, and do 
a little healthy self-examining. 


ax 
Letting Christ All the Way In 


Christ seeks full entrance into the life of many a 
Christian. It may surprisé some to remember that 
it was not to the unsaved‘ world, but to members of 
the Christian church, that Jesus Christ spoke those 
wonderful words : ‘*Behold, Istand at'the door and 
knock : if any man hear my voice and Open the door, 
I will come in to him, and will sup with him, and he 
with me,"’ To the lukewarm, world-blinded Chris- 


‘tians he sent that pleading: call. “It is Christ's full 


entrance and occupancy of the whole life that many 
a disciple of his needs to-day, to change defeat ‘into 
victory, barrenneéss into fruit-bearing, coldness into 
warm fellowship, bondage into glorious liberty. We 
are looking for deliverance in many other ways, 
hoping to attain unto it, struggle or grow or develop 
into it, slowly and painfully cultivate it, climb tedi- 


_and terrible victories against God's children. 


solve its problems, when all the time, to us who have 
already accepted Christ as Saviour and who ought to 
know him best, he keeps saying; ‘‘Just let me all 
the way in.’’ It is so simple that we miss itin our 
mature-minded blindness. A little child would not 
miss it. Except we mature Christians become again 
as little children, we shall live on poverty-stricken ; 

saved, perhaps, as through fire, but losing the very 
riches on earth that Christ longs to shower upon us. 
Just Jesus Christ : he is all we need. But he cannot 


~meéet all our needs until he is allowed to come all the 


way in, 


x 
Satan’s Terrible Sameness 


Satan is not infinite in his resources ; Christ is. 
That is-the reason why Satan, in the age-long fight for 
the mastery of this world, is an already defeated foe. 
Yet Satan in his limitations does seem to bé able to 
outwit mere man completely ; and that is the reason 
why we need to fear Satan as an assured victor unless 
Christ is given the complete field in our lives against 
him, The more completely Christ crowds Satan away 
from us, the more easily we recognize the old same- 
ness in Satan's attacks. A young Christian who had 
just come out into the glories and freedom of the life 
that is Christ, writing to a friend who was sharing the 
same riches with him, said of certain objections that 
were being made against the ‘‘extreme’” position of 


, self-crucifixion with Christ: ‘*You have probably 
_~heard.all the criticisms—because Satan’s suggestions 


have a remarkable sameness to them ; they have been 
so terribly effective so far that he has wisely decided 
not to change them much,"’ Yes ; they are the same 
old methods, and they continue to win the same old 
But 
they need not thus win ; and when Christ is the whole 
life they cannot. 


< 


The Pain of Enlarged Vision 


ITHOUT vision the people perish,’’ wrote a 
wise man many. centuries ago ; and all of us 
agree with him.. Each generation must have 

on its watch-towers clear-eyed men who shall see the 
needs of the hour and call to work those who live on the 
plains and in the valleys below. We recognize, too, 
that those who would see clearly must pay the price. 
God does not show favoritism by arbitrarily enlarging 
the soul of one while the many remain, against their 
will, with a narrow outlook on life. Why was it that the 
young Isaiah, alone of all the young men at the capital 
of his nation, did have the great sighthe had? It was 
because he lived in the high, clear atmosphere of 
eagerness to know and willingness to obey, through 
which alone God can make his great plans and pur- 
poses known. That desire to know and ready obedi- 
ence may be called the first cost of enlarged vision. 
But there is a second and perhaps higher cost. 
There is also the pain of enlarged vision. No sooner 


did the-young courtier see ‘the sight of the infinitely 


holy God filling the temple of his universe, as he 
ever fills it for the high-souled and clear-eyed, than 
in pain of soul-he cried out, ‘‘Woe is me: *.. for 
mine eyes have seen the King."’ Enlarged vision 
ever means pain. No soul’ grows without growing 
pains. Let us make sure of that, and not ask to see 
more clearly or truly unless we are ready for what al- 
‘ways comes with the clear and true view. “Isaiah is 
not the only one who has suffered ‘because of what he 
has seen of God and human need. Satl of Tarsus 
was doubtless living a life free from. suffering, until 
one day in the pursuit of an accepted duty he saw 
One whom he had never truly seen before. -From that 


day he went out, ever led by that One, to give himself 
with complete abandon to a course that led him in the 
pathway of hardship, persecution, and death. If 
Paul had never seen the Christ, he would in all proba- 
bility have lived the comfortable existence of a highly 
respected rabbi in Tarsus or Jerusalem. * Butomce he 
had begun to obey the heavenly vision; hewas#éllowed 
by calumny, hate, and torture. His vision cost him 
dear. 

David Livingstone saw the need of the poor black 
natives of Africa. - If he had shut his eyes to what he 
saw, what he would have been spared! But all the 
nobility of his splendid white soul was touched, and 
he gave himself with restless energy to do all in his 
power to help heal ‘‘the open sore of the world.’ 
Driven forward by what he had seen, he pressed on 
in his great journeys through trackless jungles and 
treacherous morass, fever-ridden and often half 
statved, until at last he died on the lonely shore of 
that little inlandlake. No wonder his simple-minded 
followers buried liis heart in the land he loved and 
served so well! No wonder either is it that Dr. 
Jowett, in giving his impressions of the coronation of 
King George in Westminster Abbey, tells us that, 
surrounded by all the material glory and pomp of that 


_ great occasion, his mind left all the impressive spléen- 


dor about him and traveled to that quiet spot whére 
lie the ashes of David savingstone, one of humanity's 
great uncrowned kings, “But when we think of what 
Livingstone did for the‘race, let us not forget what the 
pursuit of his vision cost him. 

Not only must we so live in order that we may see, 
we must be willing to suffer because we have seen, 
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If we would be contented and undisturbed, let us 
never lift up our eyes to the white fields, for they will 
call us to difficult service. If we desire a life without 
in, let us never seek to know the social and re- 
igious conditions of our own community ; for when 
we do we shall find, even in the most favored neigh- 
borhood, many needy, unchurched people to whom 
we should bring the church with all its loving minis: 
try and opportunity for service and growth. Vision 
does not tend to self-satisfaction, nor to what many 
call ‘‘happiness.’’ It must be paid for in blood. _ 
Are visions, then, worth the price? Not unless 
the vision is worth while, Men before now have seen 
what seemed to them a reality, and have followed day 
after day over weary desert sands to find at the end 
that they were pursuing a mirage. Many are lured 
: by the call of wealth or; fame, but no thirsty traveler 
on African desert was ever more pitifully deceived by 
the illusion of a lake of water in the distance than 
the one who starts on such aquest. There are visions 
that many follow, with an en and a devotion 
worthy a better cause, which are not worth realizing 
at any price. How, then, may we be sure of detecting 
the true vision from the moral mirage? What are the 
enterprises worth living for, or dying for, if necessary ? 
There is only one sure test that is trustworthy. Get ycur 
vision from the Lord, then follow wherever he leads. 
But we are reminded that all sorts of strange peo- 
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ple believe that they have seen God's hand beckoning 
them on, and events have proved that they were mis- 
_taken. 
_to disguise-the difficulty, it remains true that-our 
- Lord alone knows the way, an tt he alone can 
oa these baléee- te hie our. ned. ig ed 
on what we e is way, on that 
Sia Wise irty ey ghahce ohare taibakee be 
call, he-will not let the one who earnestly tries to fol- 
low him finally lose his way, for ‘‘ He that willeth to 
do... shall know.’” 


But admitting the possibility of being led aright, is — 
iiwarth the peite te: have arciear visio poh p> Aa 


duty as servants of Jesus Christ? Is it worth while 
to follow along the road, marked with blood-drops, 


which leads to the Cross? Yes ! ten thousand times ° 


-yes! If only the One who did not shut his eyes to 
our need, but went that way for us, is leading us on. 
What joy to be fellow-workers with Him who en- 
dured the cross and despised the shame that he might 
lead us to a height where we, too, may see God as 
the Father of love, pity, and forgiveness! Any vision 
that comes from him is worth following at any cost, 
for he will not leave us alone,. but will, with every 
task that he sets, give the energy and the courage to 
endure and perform all things necessary for its com- 
pletion. May we each one be eager to see, and then 
gladly follow his vision for us. 





The Let-Go of Surrender 


The farther into the riches of the Christian life 
we get, the more we shall find the word ‘*surrender”’ 
being emphasized, both by ourselves and by those 
from whom we can learn most. It is such a simple 
and familiar word that we are likely to take for granted 
that we need no furthér light'on it’ But an’ earnest 
reader in England did not make that mistake when 

~ she wrote : 


‘i Do please make it very clear. to me about a “‘ surrendered 
life," and .‘‘ resting in. Christ.” I onepoes it means. taking 
Christ's gentleness, love, and kindness of heart, parity and love 

‘ of God, asa pattern; striving to bring each-or all of ‘these-vir 

tues into one's life; and when succeeding in any. God will then 
bless ns.. And we goon more and and.we shall then 

, get a Jittle of God's. nature in us, as Christ did, if we pattern 

our lives on Him : for the good, beautiful part of Christ was 
the part of God Himself inside—is it this? How / wish / had 
begun sooner! For if it depends on being like Christ whether 

. ‘God blesses us and we go to heaven, alas! there is little chance 

for me, 


That this seeker after light was making of surrender 
a much more difficult thing than it is, and that she 
had much to learn of its simplicity and the resulting 
riches, is evident from. her letter. . After some cor- 
respondence she wrote again, and this time she 
showed how much nearer to the truth she was : 


I believe I know now what you mean by a life surrendered 
to Christ. It is toask him to take away out of my life all that 
is interfering with my living solely for Aim, and that all I say, 
do, and think must be controlled by the Christ-mind, which 
can only be by surrendering my life to him ; and to know no 
life but the Christ-life ; to ask his forgiveness of mistakes and 
faults; to ask that-they may be blotted out, and that by his 

uidanée day by Gay, hour by hour, I may so live, think, and 
fo that I shall be able gradually to get to that life that I can 
say, ‘* To me to live is Christ." 

This will, of course, mean a great watching on my part that 
1 don't think unkindly or critically (the last I am prone to do) 
of any one ; and if the chance comes I may always do the ut- 
most for others, unselfishly and happily. must not get de- 
pressed, for everything is for the t, and for some good 
reason which God knows, and therefore it must be righ: for 
me. Also that he will grant my material needs and desires in 
the way he sees best, and what comes will be best. Am I not 
right? It will be, of course, a areas and ceaseless watching 
for me, but it will be beautiful in the end. 1 have for years 
wanted all this, and to get into the Christ-life as ohne. 
actual reality. I know I shall often have tumbles, but I will 
go on,—like climbing a hill, one falls, but one gets up and 
goes along until the top is reached. 


We ought not to try to surrender, Surrender means 
ceasing to try, rather than trying. Surrender is not 
so much an act of the will, as a letting go of the will. 
It is not accomplished by determination and set teeth. 
It is rather a complete yielding, loosening, relaxing : 
a falling in conscious and gladly acknowledged helpless- 
ness at the feet of Jesus Christ, and asking him to finish 
the even then incomplete work of surrender by putting 
us completely to death, crucifying us with himself, 
and then replacing our wrecked, helpless, worthless, 
dead self with himself, so that hereafter Christ shall 
be literally and personally our 4/e¢ as well as our 
Master and our Saviour. Zen Christ himself, ia his 
actuah person, fils us with himself and takes complete 


charge of us. He initiates, conducts, and completes, 
every action of our life. Men think that we are doing 
‘*our’’ work : we know that Christ is doing it. 

The attitude of surrender in a person to whom thus 
to live is Christ is something like that of a man in 
mid-ocean who cannot swim, and who, having gone 
down twice, is about to sink. the third time. As he 
sees his absolute helplessness, and gives up to it, he 
is surrendering, and surrendering fast, and surrender- 
ing completely. 
surrender just then. He has had to let his will-power 


go. He lets everything go, all that he is and all that» 


he has, and he falls helplessly into the ocean's depths. 
The ocean does’ with him then What it will ~~ 

So it is with complete surrender to Christ. It is 
just a complete letting go;—of everything, all that we 
are and all that we have, and resting in acknowledged 
helplessness in Christ. The difference between this 
pint the surrender of the drowning man is, of course, 
that the latter is involuntary, and the ocean receives 
him to destroy him ; the surrender to Christ is a vol- 
untary letting go, and Christ receives us to give us 
life, and life more abundantly. But the surrender to 
Christ must be as complete, and the consciousness of 
personal utter helplessness as complete, as that of the 
drowning man in mid-ocean, if we are to receive 
Christ and his riches unto all the fulness of God. We 
stop struggling, we stop our determined but hopeless 
efforts, we yield to the irresistible compulsion of that 
dear Love that we have only so little recognized and 
received, and then with a glad surprise and a joy that 
no human words can express we sing : 


**O Love that wilt not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul in Thee ; 
Le Thee back the life I owe, 
at in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be.’’ 


It will be seen how far from this sort of surrender 
is merely ‘‘ taking Christ's gentleness, love, and kind- 
ness of heart,’ etc., ‘‘asapattern.'’ . 7hat is a hope- 
less thing to attempt. If Christ must be merely our 
pattern, we are hopelessly condemned, for no life but 
his own can ever pattern after him. _We are not to 

try to be like Christ; for we cannot be. We can 
have something infinitely better than Christlikeness : 
we can have Christ. Paul did not say, ‘‘To me to 
live is to. be Christlike."’ He said, ‘To meto liveis 
Christ,"’. For Christ does not want us to seek after his 
attrilsutes : he does not want us merely to be like him : 
he wants us to seek and to, receive Aim. God does 
not want us to ‘‘get a Zi#éle of God's nature in us”’ : 
he wants us to receive his own Son Jesus Christ, who 
himself.is God, to dwell forever within us, and actually 
to replace us with himself, so, that ‘‘it is no longer I 
that live, but Christ liveth in me."’ He wants us to 
accept.and receive this, not as a suggestive figure of 
speech, but as. literal; blessed fact. -We -cannot 
understand it ; but we can. appropriate-and experience 
it. It is *«the mystery which hath been hid for ages 
and generations, but now hath it been manifested to 


Be that as_ it may, and there is no attempt . 


e 
} consequent 
life, —* the infinite joy and 


There is not ‘much will-power in his : 
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his saints, . . . the riches of the glory of this mystery 
... which is Christ in you."’ And to this wonder 
and glory, surrender is the pathway. 

- Mereover—and this is a,vital and a wofully often 
‘misunderstood truth—the surrender of the life to 
Christ and the receiving of Christ as the 


er and and 
victory and fuit- Dearing that follow, need 
never be, and ought never to be, a.gradual process. 
Surrender is not a matter of growth, of development, 
of study, of cultivation. We often let it be so, or 
think that it has to be so; and in this we simply 
postpone the riches that Christ would have given us 
sooner. Some surrender late in life, some early ; some 
come to it cautiously, some with a quick abandon- 
ment of everything. But the fact remains that the 
complete surrender of the life to Christ is a single act, 
and we may receive the full and marvelous blessings 
that follow it whenever we are ready and willing to 
let everything go. After we have surrendered com- 
pletely, we can and ought to grow, steadily and in- 
creasingly, in the knowledge of Christ and of his will; 
and the more we thus go on in him the more we shall 
be shown of sins in ourselves that we did not before 
know were sins ; and as we give them up we continue 
to surrender more and more completely, Thus sur- 
render, having once been started in completeness up 
to our full light at the time, becomes a never-ending 
process of renewal and in¢rease. But the surrender 
which first lets Christ fully in, to lead us out into an 
utterly new epoch and sphere of Christian life, is not 
grown into ; it need not be postponed one hour for 
any who know of it as a possibility, a duty, and an 
infinite privilege. 
x 


Mr. Ridgway and the . 
Coatesville Lynching 


More than once, since ‘‘The Busy Men’s 


_ Corner™ was started in The Sunday School Times, 


its writer has taken occasion to speak of the awful 
need of Christ in the worst parts of that busy iron- 
and-steel town. Now the world: knows that he did 
not exaggerate, The Rock Run Sunday-school, a 
mission which Mr. Ridgway superintends Sunday 
afternoons, after his work in the home school Sunday 
mornings with his class of a hundred men, is in. the 


very district which has bred the sort of Christless and 


lawless humanity that broke loose a few weeks ago in 
the awful lynching which startled even America. 
Readers of The Sunday School Times who have come 
to love Mr. Ridgway, and to feed upon the gospel 
truth that has been given them through him in such 


_Tichness for the past five years, are interested in having 


some word from him on this latest anarchy-tragedy of 
our nation. An Iowa college secretary writes : 


Since the awful lynehing in Coatesville, Pa., I have been 
looking, in common with many of your readers, for some word 
about it from Mr. William H. Ridgway. 


Here is Mr. Ridgway’s word : 


Coatesville 
The True Version August 13, 1911 


Of course you’ve heard of Coatesviile 
Where the big beer wagon roams, 

Where they brutalize the young folks 
By the stuff they leave in homes. 

Ali the world has heard of Coatesville, © 
And our heads are hung in shame, 

But you see old Hell's still runnin’ 
And the Wages are the same. 

The Wages of sia is death. 


see 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR .Heavenly Father: We thank. thee for the gracious 

- companionships. of thy. hause ; for blessed intimacies 
hallowed by. thine i elling Spirit ; for the privilege 

of entering deeply and wholesomely. into one another's lives ; 
for opportunities of common work, wherein our souls are knit 
pale a ; for the help we receive from our comrades amid the 
cares and struggles of life ; for the joy generated in our hearts 
by the experience of Christian sympathy ; and for the assured 
hope of that higher fellowship above where we shall know as 
we are known. Grant.us now grace to enter more deeply and 
more widely into this associated life to which our Lord has 
introduced us. Restrain and cure those faults which make us 
disagreeable, and witich thus block the tides of love. Make 
us more appreciative, more generous in feeli 
the smallest good in others, and to ignore their faults. Re- 
Strain our tongues from sharp speec Let kindness dwell 
upen our lips, let love reign in our hearts, and let our hands 
‘ow apt in timely ministries. Lord, grant us the gladness of 
Sntar one another's burdens, and thus forgetting our own. 
We would fain lose ourselv:s in that larger life where soul 
becomes interlaced with soul in tender and holy union. Make 
us gentle, considerate, patient, winsome, helpers of each other 


» swift to see 


~along the. rugged way. 
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LESSON FOR OCT. 11 (Ezek. 3) 


MONG the more outstanding figures of Bible his- 
tory, Ezekiel is probably the least attractive to the 
general reader. His y_ artificial style of 

expression, the fantastic actions and imagery by which 
i i and the severe 


‘austerity of his character, are bewildering and.repel- 


lent. Our hearts-do not go out to him as to his 
brother prophet Jeremiah, And ie beneath the hard 
surface of kiel’s personali ere lay a real foun- 
tain of feeling, which time and again welled up in an 
outflow of pathetic entreaties or laments for the 

he truly loved, and which in later life made him the 
sleepless shepherd of Jehovah's flock. Ezekiel 
pared the way for the glorious restoration of Israel by 


the bold visions he saw and described of its future | 


glory. But with him the prophet became likewise 
the evangelist, pastor, and friend. : 

The early years of Ezekiel were passed under the 
shadow of the temple in Jerusalem. ‘ The son of Buzi, 
a priest of high standing and honor there, he conse- 
crated -himself to the same holy office. Ezekiel’s 
ideal of the priestly dignity may be inferred from the 
grave tone which stamped him from the first, But 
his sympathy with the more spiritual aspect of religion 
is equally evident from the influence which Jeremiah’s 
personality and writings exerted over him. The 
young priest seemed destined to proye a. radical re- 
former of the church life of ;his time, when_the great 


catastrophe that broke over Jerusalem shatiered his 
eager hopes. King Nebuchadrezzar descended upon 


the city, disarmed all resistance, and carried off the 
king and his princes, with the very flower of the peo- 
ple, as captives to Babylon. Ezekiel shared the sad 
fate of his brethren. Swept away from thé ‘city’ and 
temple in which his affection were. centeréd, hé was 


. doomed to the rest of his life in efile. ~ His future 
vas hom wig aiid tvs sefiegent pn the Baits of. 
“dhe Chebup, thé Grand? Catal “of Babylonia” Of 


his manner of life during ‘the first yeats of his captivity 
we learn nothing. But no doubt much of ‘His ‘time 


‘was devoted to earnest Study of his great ‘masters, 


‘Isaiah and Jeremiah, as well as silent meditations on 
the fate that had befallen his people. At length, in 
the fifth year of the captivity (B.C. 592), the call of 
Jehovah came to himself to take up and carry forward 
the divine work they had left still unfinished. 

Men of finer spiritual feeling and imagination have 
merely suggested the sublime majesty of the experience 
through which the holy God came down to them. 
Ezekiel elaborately describes the indescribable, trans- 
lates into prosaic symbols ideas that are spiritual and 
transcendental. Thus the imagery of the first three 
chapters often strikes us as fantastic and eveh gro- 
tesque. But there is a real spiritual significance 
underlying each detail of the picture. With a little 
imagination we are able to translate the various sym- 
bols into. their original spiritual ideas. 


The Exile Discovers the Ever-Present God 

On the day he notes so’precisely, the fifth day of 
the fourth inonth of the fifth year of the captivity, he 
was by the water-coufse of the Chebar, when a dark 
cloud with a strange brilliance playing within and 
around it fascinated him, and threw him into a trance 
or ecstacy, which he describes as ‘the hand of Jeho- 
vah ... upon him.’’ ~ Whether the appearance of the 
storm-cloud was part of the ecstacy, or rather perhaps 
a thunder and lightning storm of surpassing vividness 
brought God near to him, and so flung him into his 


ecstacy, cannot be detérmined.’ At all events, his . 


vision of God, unlike Isaiah’s, came flashing through 
his soul in the majestic freedom of nature. This 
gave Ezekiel from the- outset a universal conception 
of God's presence. With Isaiah Jerusalem and its 
temple remained the center of Jehovah’s worship and 
interest. But in his vision Ezekiel found the Lord 
God of Israel as near to the homeless exiles of Baby- 
lonia, in their cities without a temple, as he had been 
in the holy place, where he had met with his people 
generation after generation. The elaborate figure of 
the sapphire throne, borne on the wings of the four- 
headed living creatures, with its wheels within wheels, 
facing each point of the compass, and moved hither 
and thither by the Spirit that was in the whole, is 
undoubtedly intended to symbolize the same idea of 
the omnipresence of God. The. curious description 
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of the felloes of the wheels being full of eyes round 
about suggests with equal clearness his omniscience. 
Wheresoever he- moves, all things are naked: and 
open to the eyes of him with whom we have to do. 


Nor can we miss the significance of the four-winged, 


four-headed creatures on whom the chariot is borne. 
In the common fashion of the East, different features 


-are combined as emblems of different qualities within 


the one-personality. The front face—that of a man 
—suggests the dignified personality of the divine ; the 
right and left faces—those of the lion and the ox— 


add majesty and ‘strength ; and the hind face—that ~ 


of the eagle—conveys the idea of sublimity or exalta- 
tion. God is thus invested with the noblest attributes 


-of his ereation:in supreme measure.-. He is-all-wise 
- and powerful, all-good .and.great, all-loving, yet tran- 


scending in glory all things in heaven and earth. 

For when Ezekiel passes.to the figure of the Divine 
himself, he is as reverential as Isaiah. He can but 
describe him as.of the appearance of a man,.only 
surrounded with a nimbus of superhuman géory. 
This word is as characteristic of Ezekiel as holiness 
was of Isaiah. The two ideas are charged with much 
the same significance. The glory of Jehovah is, pri- 
marily, the dazzling brightness that encircles his 
presence ; hence it comes to mean the radiance of his 
inward purity or holiness. of character. In other 
words, glory is that by which Jehovah reveals to men 
what he is and wills, 


joyful Enthusiasm for a Tragic Task 

A vision of God’s character so overwhelming in its 
majesty could not but react with powerful effect on 
weak and sinful human nature. In the presence of 
this all-glorious One, Ezekiel fell prone upon his face, 
unable even to utter such words as Isaiah had wrung 
from his heart in his utter despair. But this was but 
a passing phase. The wonder of religion is that the 
very men who feel themselves the most unworthy of 
God’s friendship can be raised above their imperfec- 
tions and sins, and stand with boldness at the throne 
of grace. And thus at the first touch of the Divine 
Spirit, we see the prostrate figure stand on his feet, 
able not only to endure the brightness of God's glory, 
but to hear his words, and to go forth with joyful en- 
thusiasm to be his prophet to the people. 

Ezekiel’s peculiar task as-a prophet was to make 
the vision he had seen effective in the life of his 
people ; in other words, to inspire the worship and 
national conduct of Israel with sincere regard for 
God’s glory. His ministry is divided into two sharply 
distinguished parts.. While Jerusalem still remained 
intact, it was his mournful duty to prepare his people 
forthe impending tragedy. By solemn words of 
warning, and sometimes also by awesome symbols, 
he sought to impress upon unwilling ears. the cer- 
tainty of the city’s doom... It was all in vain they ap- 


pealed to Isaiah’s confidence in Zion's inviolability. . 


The city was so polluted with sin that the glory of 
Jehovah could: no more rest over-its temple and -pal- 
aces till the shame and stain of ‘their iniquities had 
‘been purged in blood and fire: .. - : 

At length. the fatal day arrived. whea the. Babylo- 
nian lines were drawn close around the hapless city. 
The day was a mournful one for the prophet himself. 
For that same evening the wife that was the ‘‘ desire'’ 


.of his-eyes;—~-a fine-glimpse; into bis. stern preach-: 


er’s heart, —died, and left him in a dull, bewildered 
‘stupor of grief and despair, a living symbol of the 
Stricken multitudes that should soon have to mourn 
-for the passing of the city that was the delight of their 
eyes (24:15 ff.), For two years the siege was pressed, 

prophet meantime maintaining an ominous 
silence. Finally in January, 585, a fugitive arrived 
from Jerusalem with the awful news that ‘‘the city 
is smitten.’ The intelligence was received by the 
band of exiles with the same feeling of utter bewilder- 
ment and despair that had fallen on Ezekiel when his 
wife died. All that they had believed in and hoped 
for seemed gone forever. And life, they felt, had no 
more good to bring them. 

But the very despondency that had fallen upon the 
people roused Ezekiel from his silence. ‘The old, 
polluted building lay in ruins. He could from this 
moment, therefore, work and plan for the new and 
better building. This hope had shone out even amid 
the gloom of his earlier prophecies, _ But now. it be- 
came the one stedfast theme of all his words and 
visions. ‘The hope of Zion's regeneration is nowhere 
‘more splendidly foreshadowed than in the wonderful 
vision of the dry. bones raised to life (chap. 37). 
These bones are the image of the people of Israel. 
Dead they seem, their bones dried up, and their hope 
lost, —their national existence clean cut off. But at 
the touch of God's Spirit they will live once more, 
and return to their own land, and be God's people, 
his sanctuary abiding in the midst of them as of old, 
and David his servant ruling as their Prince forever. 


Making Dry Bones Live Again ; 

But the work of restoration could not be accom- 
plished by the mere preaching of hope, ..The bones 
must be diligently gathered, and put together, and 
clothed with flesh and skin, before the Spirit of God 
could blow upon them, and give them life. To this 
great task the whole remaining years of Ezekiel's 
ministry were consecrated. And first he had to rouse 
the people from their despondency, to convince them 
that the God under whose displeasure they seemed to 
pine away had ‘‘no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked,’’ but desired only ‘‘that the wicked turn 
from his way and live’’ (33:11). Ezekiel’s prophe- 
cies are now charged full of the gospel of forgive- 
ness and regeneration... If only they will turn to 
God in sincerity, he will ‘‘sprinkle clean water’’ 
over them, and purify them from their ‘‘filthiness,’’ 
and ‘‘ take away the stony heart’’ from within them, 
and give them ‘‘a heart of flesh,’’ that they may walk 
in his statutes, and keep his judgments, and do them 
(36 : 22ff.). On this spiritual basis, as a true pastor 
of Jehovah's flock, Ezekiel built his people up, in 
knowledge and faith and grace, that he might be able 
to present them perfect to the great Shepherd who 
had called him to this work (comp.' 34 : 10 ff.). 

All this represents a new stage in, the, history of 
religion. While the nation lasted, religion: was -pri- 
marily a national concern. God had called Israel as 
a people. And the individual was saved through his 
organic relation to the people. Now the personal 
aspect of religion had come to the forefront. In 
Ezekiel’s teaching , the iidividual assumed his full re- 
sponsibility before God. But he could neither live 
nor die to himself alone. Ezekiel had his vision of 
the individual member:, saved and cleansed by the 
grace of God, built up together into a new spiritual 
unity, a commonwealth of faith, dwelling in peace 
under the shadow of God’s presence, in the old 
homeland, a center of divine influence to all nations. 
This vision of Israel’s future is elaborated in the last 
nine.chapters of the book (40-48), where he sketches 
the model of the restored city and temple. Mere all 
is-laid out in symmetrical form, the symbol of holi- 
ness. And the temple is removed to some little dis- 
tance from the city, the worship of God being thus 
separated from all that is secular and unclean. But 
the influence of the temple permeates the whole land. 
For from between the gates a river flows forth, which 
brings new life and fertility even to barren regions 
like the Dead.Sea. Then the glory of God returns to 
the city, And the new name is given to it, —/ehovah- 
shammah, or-*‘ Jehovah is there,’’—the closing words, 
and likewise the real- keynote, of the book (48 : 35). 
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TR present revival of interest in Bible study calls 
for a new ministry—a teaching ministry. The 
ability to teach the Bible involves three things 
upon the part of the teacher : first, a clear understand- 
ing of the truth to be taught; second, the mastery of 
‘the art of expression and interpretation of that truth ; 
third, a knowledge of the student and his needs. 
These abilities are not to be had for the asking. 
Their possession involves a patient, plodding, deter- 
mined spirit. Darwin said, when asked the secret of 
his genius, ‘‘ It's ‘dogged’ that does it.’ Any one 
may consent to ‘‘ take a class."" To becomea teacher, 
however, is a serious and important business, involv- 
ing ) cape of the most thorough and unrelaxing 
kin 
Among the modern agencies adapted to varied com- 
munities and types of persons who aspire to this teach- 
ing ministry is the teacher-training class for the making 
of efficient Bible teachers. 


What is a Training Class ?—Such a class is not 2 
_lecture platform ; it is not a pulpit; it is.not,a place 
for passing blocks of knowl from mind to, mind. 
This class is rather a meeting for suggestion, for stimu- 
lation, for the discovery of clear ideas concerning the 
subject in hand, for the acquirement of the spirit of 
devoutness, for the gathering of incentive and dynamic 
through the free interchange and presentation of ideas 
and experiences, . The class is a weekly reminder of 
the purpose and importance of the Bible teacher's 
position. It is for the sake of the solidarity, unifica- 
tion, and ‘promotion of the Bible study work. It is 
an assembly for intellectual and spiritual exchange, a 
place for the action of personality: upon personality. 
The training class is a meeting of persons who are 
already beading Bible classes, or of persons who are 
preparing to lead Bible classes ; or it may include in 
its membership ‘both kinds of.individuals. The train- 
ing class usually meets once each week, several days 
before the class teachers are to face their respective 
groups. ‘The meeting is frequently held at the home 
of the training instructor, sometimes at-a Sunday 
morning hour before church, or an hour directly after 
supper, or from seven to eight on a weekday evening. 
The training class is essential in every Christian 
organization where there are two Bible group leaders, 
or teachers, The teacher of this training class may 
be a clergyman, professor, general secretary, or lay- 
man, provided in each case the man is a Bible stu- 
dent and is keen to impart his Bible enthusiasm. It 
is usually wise to secure as teacher a man of mature 
thought and some experience in teaching. 


Functions of the Training Class.—1. The first ob- 
ject of a normal training class is to give the Bible 
teacher an intelligent grasp of the subject matter which 
he is to presetit‘in'turn to the members in his group. 
The Bible material itself should be given a first place 
in the discussion? No efficiency in method or princi- 
ple of teaching will suffice to cover a deficiency on the 
part of the leader in the knowledge of the facés of the 
lesson, The training class teacher should insist on a 
thorough preparation upon a definite piece of biblical 
literature by every member of the training class. This 
section of truth should be so thoroughly investigated 
and analyzed in the training class as to leave an in- 
delible impression upon the minds and convictions of 
the group leaders. Every member of the training 
class should know at the close of the hour the real 
meaning of the passage or lesson he is to present to 
his group. He should also be taught in the training 
class to consider this truth in relation to both the in- 
dividual and the community consciousness. It should 
be always kept in mind that the members are to teach 
the Bible itse/f, not simply the means of applying 
Bible principles. ‘* And ye shall know the truth, and 
the éruth shall make you free."’ 

2. The training class exists for the purpose of mak- 
ing efficient Bible teachers. \ndeed, the teacher of 
a Bible class is as truly the object of study on the part 
of the members as the subject matter. His own in- 
terest and experience with the Bible are keenly scru- 
tinized by the members of his group, who are forming 
their opinions about the influence of the Bible by dis- 
cerning its influence upon their teacher. Unless the 
teacher has intense interest in his subject, he will fail 
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to secure either study or attendance on the part of the 
members of his class. 

In these busy days there is a tendency on the part 
of the Bible teacher, left to himself, to omit prepara- 
tion and thereby fail in his task. The training class 
secures and insists upon the systematic preparation 
of the teachers, At one of the institutions in Canada, 
the members of the Bible classes made the condition 
of their attendance hinge upon the teachers’ furnishing 
them something worth while. The moment that 
truth fails to grip a teacher he will experience the dis- 
couraging fact that the members of his class are mak- 


_ing other engagements for the Bible study hour. 


The training class provides the teacher with fresh 
material and with new adaptation of that material. 
James A. Garfield, when a teacher in a small college 
in the Middle West, was asked how hesheld the atten- 
tion of his students. He replied, ‘I never give my 
students cold victuals.’’ It is all over with a teacher 
when he opens his class hour by saying, ‘‘I have been 
too busy to prepare this week, and shall need to de- 
pend upon you to do most of the talking to-day."’ It 
may be well for 'the-teacher to cultivate a talent for 
silence, but behind his silence he should be able to 
réveal, subconsciously at least, that he is thoroughly 
acquainted with his subject. Professor Palmer of 
Haryartd declares that he often prepares even more 
eatnestly and thoroughly upon things to which he 
gives no utterance in the class-room than upon the 
things which he does express. His consciousness of 
having mastered his subject gives him the ability to 
move about with freedom in his theme, and impresses 
the students with the fact that he has a reserve of 
knowledge. 


How to Ask Questions.—How shall the teacher 
secure the ability to ask thought-producing questions 
rather than questions which may be easily answered 
by ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘*No,’’ or by nodding or shaking the 
‘head ? A Bible class for adults does not involve nec- 
essarily a study in kindergarten methods ; it does in- 
volve, however, some genuine thoughtfulness toward 
the presentation of truth in such form as will imme- 
diately arouse persons to the exercise of their mental 
and spiritual faculties. Some successful teachers 
place their entire subject matter in the form of ques- 
tions. I am personally acquainted with men who 
spend weeks in formulating and writing out in epi- 
grammatic form the gist of the subjects which they 
are teaching. 

Upon a certain Easter Sunday, I heard a Bible 
teacher in Osaka, Japan, conduct a Bible class in a 
manner worthy of emulation. I was impressed with 
his directness. He swept past the details of mere 
geography and incident, which often obstruct passage 
to the main truths, and asked immediately of one 
member of the class, ‘‘ Exactly what does the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ mean to you ?”’ 

Another teacher of my acquaintance, in teaching a 
group which was studying the incident of the Prodigal 
Son, centered practically his whole thought upon the 
questions, ‘*‘ What did the Father mean when he said, 
‘My Son is found’ ?’’ ‘What does it mean to be 
lost or found, according to God's idea?’’ The train- 
ing class furnishes the opportunity of training Bible 
leaders in the teaching art of questioning. 


How to Illustrate.—The training class should assist 
the teacher in the fine art of illustrating the truth of 
the Bible. Perhaps no literature gives better example 
than the Bible of the vividness lent: to facts ‘by ‘apt 
illustrations. - Dr. Woodrow Wilson said recently 
that he had been teaching for twenty years, and had 
come to the conclusion that the students forgot his 


ethical truth by a chem 


lectures but remembered his illustrations. Many a 
truth is fixed by a story or by an apt incident. On 
the other hand, many an illustration is so involved 
that it never really illustrates. 

I heard a man trying once to illustrate .an 

illustration. His, want of 
knowledge of the exact sciences, as well as his lack of 
terminal facilities, brought his hearers into such a 
hazy atmosphere concerning the whole subject that 
they seemed‘only to see ‘‘men as trees walking."’ It 
was confusion worse confounded. No one ever really 
did know just what the man premeditated. One stu- 
dent, after the class, was asked the subject of the 
hour. He replied truthfully, ‘The teacher didn’t 
Say.”” : 
To use illustrations that bear on the life of to-day 
helps wonderfully in successful Bible teaching. Poli- 
tics, commerce, college life, athletics, personal inci- 
dent, biography, autobiography,—anything that is of 
human interest hits the mark. It is often more 
effective for the leader to use his own illustrations 
rather than those given by the training teacher. The 
training teacher should show the leaders how to find 
their own illustrations, 

Unless the leader has the ability to put first things 
first, to see large things large and small things small, 
and to illustraté the central truth with little introduc- 
tion, he will usually fail in holding the attention of 
his students. Above all, the training teacher in illus- 
trating should avoid vagueness and irrelevancy. He 
should be satisfied to inculcate a few great ideas. 


Comparison of Experience.—The training class 
would be worth while if it simply afforded a place in 
which to exchange experience concerning the ways 
and means of teaching. Reports from the classes 
should be. heard at each training class session. Here 
is‘a firié mhéans for checking up attendance im the :in- 
dividual circlés, and seéing their real condition: Some 
effective training classés consume at least half of the 
period in the discussion of pedagogical’ principles. 
The teacher asks, ‘‘ What is your method ?’’ ‘In con- 
ducting your class last week, what did‘ you do first ?’’ 
‘*Did you open with prayer?’’ ‘*How many men 
took topics to look up?’’ ‘*What was your object- 
ive ?”* 
‘«Do you think that your men are learning to form 
the daily habit of Bible study?’’ ‘What did you 
do last week outside the class to interest your men ?’’ 
‘* Did you have a secretary for your Bible class ?’’ 
‘* What Bible reference books did you have upon the 
table?’’ ‘*Did you bring to your class something 
definite ?’’ ‘* What was it?’’ 

Answers to such detailed questions as these are in- 
deed ‘vital statistics’’ for the normal class, It may 
be found by the comparison of these experiences that 
some men succeed in dividing the time of their groups 
into exact periods : time for discussion, methods, pa- 
per, questions, summary, prayer, etc. Others may 
be successful with no particular plan, but with a 
genuine sense of mission in relation to one masterful 
truth, I know a teacher whose ambition it is to bring 
eight or ten great ideas to his students during the year. 
His entire work revolves around these facts, which are 
burned deep into the consciousness of his students. 
The training class should emphasize and multiply the 
central truths to be taught in a given course. It should 
be a universal law of the training class that every man 
should be in possession of every portion of valuable 
experience possessed by every other member in the 
training class. 


Suggestions Rather than Knowledge.—The ideal of 
the training class should be to show Jersons how to 
dead rather than to offer them information. The train- 
ing-class teacher should not feel called upon to turn 
himself into an animated encyclopedia of historical, 
philosophical, social, and religious learning. If the 
teacher of this class has a sermon to preach, ora lec- 
ture to deliver, or a hobby to ride, it would be well 
for him to free himself from this incubus before enter- 
ing the class. This class is not a bridge upon which 
a real Bible leader may cross into his own class hour ; 
it is rather an incentive to his individuality and origi- 
nal thoughtfulness. 

Nzw Yorx Cry. 


‘«Did the men talk most, or did you?’’: 
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Organizing a Primary Department 


Be ipl: never had any training, and she said the 

Primary t was the most important 

_inethe whole school ; that the children should 

have the best teachers. Oh, I'm not fit to be a 
primary teacher. We must find some one e 

The little primary teacher, who had just listened to 
an enthusiastic speaker, was a picture of despair. 

‘«Nonsense,”’ laughed her friend, “tyou can be 
one of the best. Come, I'll help 

It was an average Sunday-school of about nivety- 
three members, meeting in a one-roomed churc 
The little primary teacher had her class in one corner. 
She loved the little people and they loved her, but it 
was’ hard, discouraging work eying weet the long 
seatful of restless children. © 

The teacher and her friend came home from the 
institute armed with a little book on elementary 
methods, a package of Graded Lesson samples, and a 
note-book ‘full of suggestions. They spent a long 
afternoon studying the material and considering ways 
and means. There were seventeen children enrolled. 
There were two under six, there were four who were 
six years-old, six who were seven years, and five who 
were eight. They really could be graded. 

Next, they went to look over the church. The 
front of the church would be the best place. A cur- 
tain could be stretched across the front part, and the 
enclosure would make a splendid room. There would 
be room for marching, and, with screens between, 
there would be room for four little circles of chairs, 
The two looked at each other with radiant eyes. -It 
was possible, They coxu/d have a graded departinent. 

+: Will they let us, do. you suppose? And where 
shall we get the money to get the graded supplies and 
the curtains. and: the chairs ?.’’ said.the little teacher. 
~~ We'll have a teachers’ party at our-house, and tell 
them all about it. Maybe they will help.’’- . 

-And:so the plan was laid before the teachers’ .coun- 
cil! There were objections and criticisms, but -the 
little teacher's radiant face and the friend’s enthusi- 
asm carried the day and won them over, 

‘We have enough money for the curtain and the 
lesson supplies,’’. said the superintendent. ‘I’ve 
been reading about the Graded Lessons, and, since 
the teachers’ supplies are permanent, it will not mean 
much more expense, and it will be worth it But I 
don’t see how we can afford the little chairs.’’ 

‘I’ve been thinking,’’ said the little teacher. ‘I 
believe the mothers would cover some little boxes, 
and we could use those.”’ 

One of the teachers who was a carpenter offered to 
make the frames for the screens. ‘‘ We can cover 
them to match.the curtain,’’ said the friend. 

‘*Two is such a smaii Beginners’ Department,"’ 
objected one, ‘‘and where will you find a teacher who 
will be willing to take a class of twor’ 

‘* Here,’’ smiled the little primary teacher, as she 
laid her hand on her friend’s arm. 

** Yes,"’ said the friend with a bow. ‘‘ Behold the 
superintendent of the beginners. I know it's small, 
but I believe even one. little child should have the 
best we can give him.- Perhaps I can find one or 
two more. The mothers will let them come if they 
know we have a class especially for the little tots. And 
I'm going to have a Cradle Roll, and then you'll see 
that beginners’ class grow.”’ 

**Just. think,’’ said the little primary teacher, 
‘*next year_we will all advance a grade, and a new 
class will come in from the cradle roll. If we can 
only hold the children who come in every year, how 
our Sunday-school will grow.’’ 

‘* But where will you get the other two teachers? 
It will take two more right now,’’ some oné said. 

‘‘Oh, we have that all planned. I am going to 
take the seven-year-olds, my younger sister will take 
the six-year-olds, or first-grade primary ; she is only 
seventeen, but she loves little people, and we are 
going to study together, and then one of the chil- 
dren’s mothers has consented to take the eight-year- 
olds. So we needn’t.worry about that,’’ and the little 
primary teacher beamed at them all. 

*«It must be done,"’ said the superintendent, as he 
clapped his hands softly and thought what a splendid 
thing that’ convention had: been for them. 
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t diny when the new plan’ went into 
In the main school they didn't know much' of 
= was going on behind the soft green curtains. 
There was a sound. of sweet childish voices singing, 
without an instrument, of the marching of little feet, 
and the hum of voices. -  - 

** But it didn’t us half so much,”’ said the 

teacher of the interm boys, ‘‘as when we used 
to watch little Tommy fall off the high seat every few 
minutes, and when my boys used to be more inter- 
ested in the picture the primary teacher was showing 
than they were in my lesson. Oh, yes, I think that 
curtain is a fine thing." 
- Behind the curtain the little people were » having a 
beautiful time. Beginners and primary children were 
together for their opening service. A tape was tacked 
low about the. room, and from this several pictures 
were hung. There was.a song printed on cloth, . 

‘*I was going to do it with: wax crayons,’ * said the 
new beginners’ teacher, ‘* but my. brother suggested 
getting the sign-printing outfit from the grocery store. 
He said people often borrowed it to print charts.’’ 

“It's lovely,’ said the little primary teacher. 
** And see this,’—and she held up a beautiful: birth- 
day calendar that her sister had made. There was a 
pretty picture, cut from a magazine, of children play- 
ing among the daisies. This, with the large-figured 
calendar, was mounted on cardboard, There were 
daisies to paste on the dates of the birthdays. 

‘«She will make you a Cradle Roll to hang here, 

too. See, I've put this tape quite low to hang things 
on. Then the children can see the pictures, and we 
can have. picture walks, as they do in kindergarten."’ 
. of hve. already started my,song ,scrap-book,’’ said 
the beginners’ teacher, who was to have charge of the 
singing. ‘‘We-can get the loveliest songs in leaflet 
form, Here is a march song that we can march to, 
and see this dear little lullaby. I cut from a magazine. 
We can use that for our Cradle Roll song. We'll 
have some. of those splendid ‘song-books when we 
have more money, but now we'll just fasten these in 
a loose leaf note-book."’ 

‘«It’s all so lovely,’’ said the little primary teacher, 
as she placed a great bowl of pansies on the table. 

The little stools were piled behind a screen in the 
corner, and after the simple opening exercises the 
superintendent handed one to each child as they 
marched by. -They formed little circles, and the 
teachers placed screens between the classes, and then 
each took up the grade-work. 

It was amazing how the equipment for that little 
department grew .as the weeks went by. The Inter- 
mediate girls, who had a club, had raised the money 
to buy little chairs. 

** Now, if we only had some little tables we could 
do hand work,"’ said the little teacher. 

‘* 1 know how we can manage it,"’ said the younger 
sister ; ‘‘I read of a plan the other day. While we 
are singing, and the children standing, we assistants 
can lay on their chairs the paper, pencil, and other 
material ; then the children can turn, and, sitting on 
the floor, use their chairs for tables.’’ 

This plan worked beautifully. After the first par- 
ents’-meeting, when the work was explained and ex- 
hibited to the parents, one of the fathers gave a 
small cabinet that stood in the corner, ‘The little 
sister had prepared a pasteboard box in which the 
pupils’ folders for a quarter could be filed under the 
dates. This, with the crayons, paste, pictures, birth- 
day bank, envelopes of scrap pictures, objects, and 
the various materials, was placed in the cabinet. 

The carpenter-teacher added a neat, movable rack 
on which the children could place their wraps. One 
of the mothers draped a little cradle with pale green 
and white for the Cradle Roll welcome exercise. 
The hand-made Cradle Roll, with its forget-me-nots 
and babies, was very artistic and pretty. 

Best of all was the book-shelf, with the row of 
books for the teachers. First of all was the little 
Booklet F and Professor St. John's chart of childhood. 
These had only cost ten-cents apiece, but .were.so 
full of practical help that they gave a splendid founda- 
tion, The superintendent had placed on the shelf 
a good Bible Dictionary, and..the teachers had each 


pm, was a 


_ added.a: book « .‘* Child; Nature,’’ by, Elizabeth .Har- . 


rison: (Chicago Kindergarten, $1) ;-‘‘ Fhe- Child and 


Littlefield (The Sunday 





His Religion,” by George 


E. Dawson (University of 
Chicago Press, 75¢.) ; 


*« Hand-Work,"’ by Milton S. 
School Times Co., $1); 

** Stories and Story Telling,”* by E. P. St. John (Pil- 
grim Press, 6oc.). 

In the winter they had taken up the book on story- 
telling, and studied it seriously, following it by a 
story-telling hour, where talents were discovered and 
famous story-tellers developed, At the end of the 
year’s work, when the promotion time came, class 
after class recited their memory work, sang:their songs, . 
and told the beautiful stories of the heavenly Father's 
care. 

** 1 tell you, those children are learning something," 
whispered the pastor proudly to a friend. 

In the back part of the church, where the fathers 
were looking at the exhibit of the children’s work, 
they were saying, ‘‘ We must give them a room this 
very year.'’— Wilhelmina Stooker, Hartford, Conn. 


“ 
The Substitute Teacher Problem 


HE problem of substitute teachers became a seri- 
ous one when our school was graded and. the 
several elementary departments each met in 

separate session: But when. we began to use the 
graded lessons, our difficulties increased. The sub» 
stitute teachers who had been on duty heretofore could 
not come indiscriminately into Beginners, Primary, 
Junior, or Intermediate departments to teach, One 
lesson no longer. answered for the entire school. .. After 
working with our problem and trying various plans, 
we. finally adopted two which succeed with -us. 

In: our Junior Department, we have a, pianist who 
does her-work well;- but feels that she cannot do.her 
best with'the music and have a regular class besides. 
So-she substitutes for us, She attends our teachers’ - 
meetings and is in such close touch with the work that 
she can go into any class. We find, however, that 
one substitute teacher in a department of more than 
one hundred and fifty pupils and sixteen classes is not 
enough. . We often need two. So our assistant 
superintendent has consented to give up her regular 
class to another, and become.a substitute. teacher. 
Our assistant superintendent is a capable, consecrated 
woman, and by this plan she is able, as she goes into 
the different classes, to see the weak points, and help 
the teacher, and also to get into close personal relation- 
ship with the pupils. 

Our second plan grew out of the monthly teachers’ - 
meetings. We found it necessary to have separate 
monthly teachers’ -meetings for each department. As 
our work continued to grow, and the need of teachers 
increased, we invited to our meetings prospective 
teachers. We then asked these persons to come to 
our department on Sunday, when we placed; them as 
visitors in the classes having the best teachers, giving 
them two or three Sundays to see the work of different 
grades and different teachers. After they had had 
this opportunity to become familiar with our work, we 
asked them if they would like to teach in our depart- 
ment. If they said they would, then we appointed 
them substitute teachers. Not only does this method 
give us substitute teachers, but it also gives us a 
chance to test the teacher and see where he or she can 
work to best advantage. We mever urge any one to 
teach who does not seem anxious to do it, and pleased. 

You ask, ‘‘ Where do you find people for substitute 
teachers ?’' _ We usually go to our adolescent classes 
and take these young men and young women and ¢# ain 
them for our work. We have been doing this for four 
years, and we find that these young people develop 
into our best teachers. We seldom have a failure. 
They substitute for us until we have tested them and 
found them sufficiently capable and interested ; then, 
when there is opportunity, we give them regular work 


-and invite others to our meetings to become substitutes. 


This plan has worked so well with us that we now 
have a class of about twenty promising girls, fifteen 
years of age, taking the teacher training course during 
the regular Bible school hour. We are giving them 
two years for this course, and have promised not to 
disturb.the class until they have finished. Then we 

ali give them-places in our school.—Mrs, (. Waltes 

arpenicr, Uniontown, Pa. 

















The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
Getting Started in Class 


es some one were to offer me a thousand dol-, 


lars for bay soul that I sy A earnestly try to lead to 
Christ, would I endeavor to lead an 

than I am endeavoring to do. now? Is it possible that I 
would attempt to do for money, even at the risk of blun- 
ders or ridicule, what I hesitate or shrir: from doing now 
in obedience to God’s command? Is my love of money 
stronger than my love of God or of souls? How feeble 
then my love of God! Peihaps this explains why I am 
not a soul-winner, 

’ “ Suppose I were to see « blind man unknowingly ap- 
vecninrny Oe brink of a high and that I were to 
sit by without concern or any to warn or save him 
from certain death, would I not be as guilty of his death in 
God’s sight as though I had murdered him outright? The 
death of a body, which might have been (but was not) pre- 
vented, is a terrible thing, but how about the preventable 
death of a human soul—perchance of many souls —for 
which God may hold me responsible?” 


HESE ae are asked by a twentieth cen- 
tury Chicago man! ; but the same sort of ques- 
tions have been laid upon men for more than 

thirty centuries ; and men have answered them in 
different ways. We have gotten acquainted this 
summer wi'h two old-time men who faced questions 
of this sort,—Isaiah and Jeremiah. Now we come 
to another man, very different, who nevertheless 
found just such questions bearing in upon him, 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


The teacher’s acquaintance with Ezekiel may well 
be had through Dr. Gordon’s remarkable character 
sketch, on page 443 in this issue. See him ‘as a flesh 
‘and blood person, of the same sort as yourself ; and 
then let the.class see him just as vividly as you do.‘ 

SrzinG Visions.—What kind of person sees visions 
of God? od 
does not often seem to force visions ef himself upon 
those who do not want to know him better. But 
those who are poping, atts him, hungry for more of 
him, thinking much about him, seeking and praying 
and striving, sooner or later are led out by him into 
visions and experiences of God that utterly surpass 
anything they had thought of or asked for. If you 
want a vision of God, go after it, If you want to 
know him better, tell him so, And keep on, in un- 
discourageable persistence, until he grants all that 
you ask and want. 

Ezekiel had a vision. And Ezekiel had plainly 
gone after it, by his whole manner of life before that 
time, Dr. Gordon's article makes this clear. 

Notice when and where this vision-experience oc- 
curred,—see Professor Beecher’s 3d and President 
Sanders’ 1st paragraphs. The condition of the Jew- 
ish exiles that confronted Ezekiel is shown in Dr. 
Sanders’ 3d and 4th paragraphs, How he got a new 
view of Israel's condition and needs is shown in Mr. 
Ross’ 1st persgregt. 

What was the vision? ‘The teacher should be able 
todesctibe it simply to the class, having mastered 
the contents of chapters 1 and 2; and to give the 
meaning of the vision with équal clearness and 
simplicity. In this, Dr. Gordon's article again 
helps. 

ECEIVING THE ComMission.—God’s visions are not 
iven us just for our own enjoyment or profit. 
hat commission came to Ezekiel with his vision? 
The four clear meanings of the roll portion of it are 
set forth in Mr. Ross’ 2d awe aph. 

The commission was full of hardship. This was 
plainly foretold. To tell the whole truth to his fellow- 
men would mean rebuff, resistance, enmity, seemingly 
personal danger (2:6). Yet, when Ezekiel accepted 
this commission completely and unconditionally, 
** swallowed it whole,” to use his figure, he found it 
‘as honey for sweetness.” How could that be ? 

Because the will of God is always the sweetest 
thing in the world (Beecher, on vs. 1-3 ; Sanders’ 7th 
paragraph). The bitterest thing in the world which 
is God's will for us is sweeter than the sweetest thing 
in the world which is not God's will for us. 

FacinG THE RESPONSIBILITY. —‘‘I have made thee a 
watchman,”’said God to Ezekiel. That is pretty serious 
business. Andin giving Ezekiel his appointment,God 
told him very clearly what he was responsible for. He 
would have to give personal account for the eternal 
future of those committed to his charge. If he failed 
to do his part, their blood would God require at his 





1 The leaflet from which these extracts are made is entitled-“‘ Sup- 
= and may be had, free of charge, from The Great Commission 
rayer League, 808 La Salle Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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more souls to Him 


As arule, the. person who wapts to.. God, 
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Ezekiel 3: Commit verses 17-19 


Golden Text: Hear the word at my mouth, and give them warning from me.—Ezekiel 3 : 17 


Read Ezekiel 2, 3, 33 


12 Then the Spirit lifted me up, and I heard behind me the 

voice of a oat: tushing, sapiag, Eloened be the qiecy-of Jove, 
place. 13 And / heard the noise of the wings of 

creatures as touched one another, and the noise’ 
of the wheels ! beside them, even the noise of a great rushing. 
14 So the Spirit lifted me up, and took me away; and | went 
in bitterness, in the heat of my spirit ; and the hand of J 
vah was strong upon me. 15 ‘Then I came to them of the 
captivity at Tel-a’bib, that * dwelt by the river ¢ , Sand 
fo where they * dwelt; and I sat there overwhelmed among 
them seven days. - t 

16 And it came to pass at the end of seven days, that the 
word of Jehovah came unto me, Saying, 17 Son of man, I have 
made thee a watchman unto the house of Israel: therefore 
hear the word at my mouth, and 
18 When I say unto the wicked, Thou shalt surely die >. 
thou givest him not warning, nor speakest to warn the ed 
from his wicked way, to save his life; the same wickéd man 
shall die in his ity ; but his blood will I ‘require at thy 
hand: . 19 Yet if warn the wickéd, and he turn not from 
his wickedness, nor from his wicked way, he shall die in his 
iniquity ; but thou hast delivered thy soul. 20 Again, when 
a righteous man doth turn from his ne eom 
iniquity, and I lay a stumblingblock him, be shall die: 
because thou hast not given him warning, he shall die in his 
sin, and his righteous deeds a he hath done shall not be 
remembered ; but his blood will 1 require at thy hand. 22 
Nevertheless if thou warn the righteous man, ‘that the righteous 
sin not, and he doth not sin, he shall surely live, because he 
took warning ; and thou hast delivered thy soul. 
ist apens £Or,sat * Another reading is, and J sat where 

$2. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered. 


Verse 3.—Are we to understand literally the command 
to Ezekiel to ‘‘ eat the roll’’ and the record of his having 
done, so?. (Beecher; Ross, 2; Lovett, 2; Sanders, 7.) 

Verse 6.—Why would strange people be more likely to 
heed the m e of .warning pad. Jehovah than the peo- 
ple of Israel? ( Beecher.) 

Verse 7.—Wherein were the children of Israel at this 
time of a ** hard forehead and of a stiff heart ’’ ? (Beecher ; 
Lovett, 3:5 Sanders; 3, 45,9) cj. os ail el, 

Verse 9.— What was implied by the hardness of Ezekiel’s 
forehead ? (Beecher ; Mackie, 2.) 

Verses 12, 13.—Was this a vision? What were ‘‘ the 
living creatures ’’ and ‘‘ the wheels ” ? (Beecher. ) 

Verse 14.—What is the meaning of ‘‘the hand of Jeho- 
vah was strong upon me ’’? (Beecher. 

Verse 15.—Where were Tel-abib and the river Chebar? 
(Beecher, 2d paragraph.) 

Verse 17.—In what sense was the expression, ‘‘son of 
man,’’ applied to Ezekiel? Was it parallel to the phrase 
used of Jesus? (Beecher ; Ross, 4.) 

Verse 20.—In what sense would God lay a stumbling- 
block before a man? (Beecher.) 


: 








hand, It was an overwhelming responsibility. No 
man was equal toit. But God was. 

We are faced to-day, not only with the same, but 
witha greater responsibility. For we are commis- 
sioned to be ambassadors of Christ; we have the 
risen Christ as our life, and the Holy Spirit as the 
agent of God, both dwelling within us in their fulness 
if we will let them. We are empowered and com- 
missioned to greater works than any Old Testament 

rophet could ever do; greater even than the Lord 
Fesus Christ himself in the flesh did (John 14: 12). 
Our commission as watchmen for the eternal life of our 
fellows is in such.passages as Matthew 28: 19; John 
15 75,16; Acts 1: 8. 

Richly anaootirs material on this work that God 
has assigned to us is given in Mr, Pierson’s 2d to 5th 
pera taphs, Mr. Ridgway’s last three paragraphs, 

r. Howard's ‘‘ Platform” message, Miss Lovett’s 
6th paragraph, and Mr. Wells’ *‘Novelty.” The 
st, 2d, 3d, 6th, 7th paragraphs of the Round-Table 
illustrate it with effectiveness. 

Have we really faced our res 
we accepted it, in its overwhelming entirety, as 
Ezekiel did? Is it the burden and the passion of our 
life to be used of Christ for the winning of others to 
him, in season and out of season? Have you, the 
teacher, ever definitely asked Christ to take you and 
consecrate you for life to this his work, into which he 
has already pleadingly asked you to come? And 
have you asked him to make it the dominant purpose 
and goal of your teaching and all your work with 

our class? Not merely to see them won to Christ, 

ut to see them made firebrands for Christ, them- 
selves living and dying to be used for his winning of 
others to himself through them? 

Have Pie thought out thc penalty of faithlessness 
here? And have you tasted the sweetness of faith- 
fulness? The penalty is great, but the joy of the 
reward is greater. 


msibility? Have 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D, 


HE Boox or Ezexier.—It is a series of prophetic 
discourses, many of them dated. The is 
on the living creatures and the wheéls(¥ : 1 to 3 : 

15). The second is on the responsibility of a prophet 
(3 : 16-21). | The third is om certain symbolical acts 
prescribed for Ezekiel (3 : 22 to 5:17). The lesson in- 
cludes the conclusion of the first discourse, the whole 
of the second, and the introduction to the third. 

Place.—In or nearsthe city of Tel-abib, near the 
river of Chebar. This i is probably ‘to be 
identified with a canal near Niffer, 40 or 50 miles 
southeast of the city’of Babylon. --Ezekiel lived there 
in a population of Jews recently brought into exile by 
Nebuchadnezzar. © a ea 

Time.—June of 593 B.C., the fifth year of the cap- 
tivity of Jehoiachin, and the fourth year of the reign 
of Zedekiah (Ezek, 1: 1-2). In those years, in both 
Palestine and Babylonia, such false prophets as Hana- 
niah, Ahab, Zedekiah, Shemaiah (Jer. 27-31) were 
holding out false hopes to persuade the Jews ‘to re- 
volt, and hen eam BAY opposing them by his prophe- 
sying in Palestine, and by writing letters to the exiles. 

od were especially active in the year of the lesson 
incident (Jer. 28:1; 27: 1). Inthat year Zedekiah went 
to Babylon, and Jeremiah sent a writing in denuncia- 
tion of Babylon to be sunk in the Euphrates (Jer. 51 : 
59). Daniel and his friends had then been twelve 
years in Babylon, doubtless using their great influence 
in behalf of their countrymen in Judah and in exile. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verses 1-3.— Eat this roll, and go, sgeas :-The 
first chapter describes the objects.which Ezekiel saw 
in his vision; this.is followed (2: 1 to 3: 11) by the 
statement. :of the. commission that was given him. 
The eating of the roll may be regarded as a part of the 
vision. Itis ‘‘ written within and without. ., lamen- 
tations..and mouraing and woe,” and the. prophet's 
message will be of the same character.+4s honey < 
Sweet ‘because it cdme from Jehovah; sweet in spite 
of its bitterness. ray ' 

Verses 4-7.—Surely ... they would hearken.; Je- 
hovah’s message is of such a character that it ought 
to attract attention even from foreign peoples if it 
were presented to them.—Jsrae/ will not hearken: 
Israel's stubborriness is an obstacle more insurmount- 
able than all the difficulties that might arise from 
foreign languages and prejudices.—Hard forehead 
... Stiff heart: Expressions for obstinacy and shame- 
lessness. Jeremiah and Ezekiel and their associates 
urged upon their countrymen obedience to Jehovah, 
including abstinence from idolatry, political good 
faith with Nebuchadnezzar, individual and social 
morality; but the hearers were obdurate. 

Verses 8-9.—/ have made thy face hard. ..harder 
than flint: He is to be as firm for the right as they 
are for the wrong. 

Verse 11.—Get thee to them of the captivity: He 
is at Chebar (1 : 1, 3), separated from the exiles only 
by the fact that he is rapt in vision, Now he is to 
back from the world of vision into the world of ordi- 


any life. 
- Verses 12-15.—Having stated the message given 
him, the prophet now concludes his account of the 
vision.— Rushing : ** Earthquake” by the ordinary 
use of the word.—otse of the wings: See 1: 24.— 
Living creatures... wheels; Objects seen by the 
in in his vision. See 1 : 5ff.—TZhe Aand of /e- 
ovah ... upon me: An expression frequent in 
Ezekiel (e.g. 1: 3; 3: 22; 8:1). Jehovah influenced 
him to act, just as really as if he had laid hold of him 
with a physical hand.—Overwhelmed. . . seven days: 
Depressed in mind through reaction from the excite- 
ment of the vision, through his remembering the 
awesome objects he had seen, ae his apprecia- 
tion of the difficulty of the task laid upon him, the 
task of saving men by convincing. them notwith- 
standing their refusal to be convinced. 

Verses 16-21.—A supplementary message, relieving 
somewhat the prophet’s oppression of spirit by limit- 
ing his responsibility.—Sox of man: A characteristic 
designation of Ezekiel, used, it is said, about ninety 
times (2 : 1, 3, 6, 8, etc.) God addresses Ezekiel as a 
representative human person. The phrase which Jesus 
so-constantly applies to himself is different, ‘‘ the son 
of man.” Jesus was doubtless familiar with the ex- 

ression in Ezekiel. He might well have used it of 
imself in his human nature, but instead he chose the 
different expression which represents him as the only 
person of his class.—/ lay a stumblingblock : God 
tempts no man to wrong-doing, but one may. assume 
such an attitude toward ’s dealings that they 


will become to him a stumbling-block. 
Auburn, N; Y. 





LESSON FOR OCT. I (Ezek. 3) 


“Warning Every Man” 
(Col. '1 28) 
By the Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross 


ZEKIEL, il of Jeremiah, an to prophes 

E in the vane dome iy Israel's sie addeed be- 

fore the last and most extensive d tion in 
the days of Zedekiah, which began for Israel the 
exile properly so called. Taken captive in sq7 B. c., 
when the yanba ting Jehoiachin was taken, kiel, 
himself then probably comparatively young, was as- 
— to a little community at T'el-abib by the river 
Chebar in Babylon. Now residence abroad is noto- 
riously apt to enable a man to see things at home in 
new tive ; indeed, if he loves his own people 
ond beletand, his first impressions abroad will be 


new im ns of his own country and of his kith 
and kin. The situatien he finds hi lf in in the 
foreign country will primarily be used as a key to 


unlock the secret of some problem of his homeland, 
For five years Ezekiel thus considered and recon- 
sidered case of his own le, from the stand- 
int of an exile, The end was not quite yet in 
srael:: people at home were obviously overconfident 
and optimistic. The dogma of the inviolability of 
Zion had become an obsession, and the meaning of 
the plainest facts of the time was being missed, So 
Ezekiel, after five years’ experience of exile, found 
himself called to be a warner of purblind Israel: and 
our lesson is the record of the manner and the sub- 
stance of his call. Let us look at his receipt of his 
me e, its substance, and result. 
‘With very vivid imagery we see the coming of 
his message. A hand seemed to spread out before 
him a roll of a book, written within and without ; and 


the contents were lamentations and mourning and 
wo ; and this he was commanded to eat and digest. 
He records that the roll tasted sweet as honey, All 


this plainly ee» indicates (1) that Ezekiel before 
he took up the réle of the warner of Israel was certain 
that he possessed a message which was no mere 
excogitation of his own, but a veritable transcript of 
the mind of God ; (2) that even at this stage he saw 
the message as a whole, in its completeness ; (3) that 
mournful as its contents must be because of the temper 
of Israel, the message brought a certain joy and ex- 
ultation (v. 12)to Ezekiel’s spirit;—not simply the de- 
light in inteNectual or spiritual discovery, but the 
conviction that the message, though falling ‘with 
severity upon Israel, was itself-one of comfort: and 
joy to mankind; and finally (4) that Ezekiel felt he 
must, before uttering the message, himself inwardly 
digest and absorb it, must apply it to himself, .. 

It is thus without any timidities or hesitations; with 
a forehead of adamant, and in perfect self-control, 
that the priest-prophet goes forth to his work. 

What then was the message which so stirred Ezek- 
iel’s heart and will? The first hint of itis given in 
the name ‘‘son of man,” by which he finds himself 
addressed by God. His own religious significance 
he has come to feel is a matter not primarily of his 
office or his race, but of Ais humanity: not of his 
being a child of Israel, but a son of man. He has 
found God out here by the Chebar to be as real and 
as holy and as solicitous for human good as he had 
known him to be in Israel ; and he became assured 
that in the last analysis it is with the indjvidual man 
that God is concerned, with the man as such, and 
not simply as member of a covenanted state. 

On many grounds, but specially upon a review of 
the moral condition of his people, Ezekiel felt as 
Jeremiah had done—that Jerusalem must go, that the 
political independence of Israel must take end: but 
—and here is the distinction of his message—this 
death of the state should only bring more clearly into 
prominence God’s treatment of the individual and 
the individual’s direct responsibility to Him, The 
fullest statement of this side of Ezekiel’s message is 
given in chapter 18. But now this sense of the re- 
ligious loneliness (so to speak) of the individual con- 
nects ‘itself closely with the feeling that each man 
should care for his brother—that part of the individ- 
ual’s responsibility is his responsibility for his brother 
man. If aman feels as so many Israelites in Ezek- 
iel’s day felt, that it is membership in a covenanted 
body that matters, why should one member of the 
body warn another—is not the other a member also 
and therefore safe? Butif God’s dealings with each 
man lean back on what that man is in himself, rather 
than on his background and connections, then sureiy, 
in the name of our common humanity, one man 
should warn another if he sees that other in moral 
peril. Thus a doctrine of social responsibility com- 

letes Ezekiel’s teaching of individual responsibility. 

ut note the phrase, ‘‘in the name of our common 
humanity.” ‘This doctrine of responsibility for others 
depends on a deep sense of the value of the bond that 
binds us to others. That bond Ezekiel finds not in 
Israel, but in ourcommon humanity. He has been 
exaggeratedly called *‘the discoverer of the individ- 
ual”: it is more nearly true to say that he is the 
pioneer of the idea of humanity. 

It is but yesterday that we seemed in danger of so 
exalting the influence of heredity and environment 
that the sense of the responsibility of the individual 
was apt to be seriously weakened. Happily-we seem 
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to be escaping again from that bondage, and the true 


os ews social . reaponaltlivy is more ae aan oot 
t whenever an institutioh, be it ecclesiastical, po- 
litical, or scientific, would absorb and crush the indi- 
vidual, then. the world needs that an Ezekiel ora 
sarge yore sean 09 show ten Rong cht pb 
lege . nding responsibilities. Such men 
are sania tobe eune ae, ue for a time may be 
forced into retreat (see vs. 24, 25, and comp. Luther in 
the Wartburg): but in the end their warning tells. 
The greatest of all preachers of individual responsi- 
bility and its implicates is Jesus Christ. 


MonrTREAL, CANADA. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights | 
By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


AT this roll(y. 1). This ancient form of a book 
or pamphlet is still used in the syn e copies 
of the Hebrew Law. It consists of a long strip 

of parchment with, the writing arranged in upright 
columns across its width. It is held in position by the 
wooden cylinder at each end, and in the course of 
reading each column is wound upon the right-hand 
cylinder, while the next is unwound and exposed to 
view from the left side. The idea of eating such a 
roll would not seem so strange tu the prophet, as their 
bread sometimes assumed that shape. One of the 
commonest forms 
that called rakkoth (Arab, markuk), meaning thin or 
paper-like. It is often pereed over with honey or 
ape-molasses and rolled up into a cylinder, and is 
us held in the hand while being eaten. 

All the house of Israel are of a hard forehead 
(v. 7). Like the he-goat or ram, implying not only 
strength but resistance, the accumulated shock and 
sustained push of forehead against forehead. 

Ihave made thee awatchman unto the house of 
dsrael (vy, 17) Over the Damascus or northern gate 
of Jerusalem is seen the ordinary tower-outlook from 
which the city watchman could observe and challenge 
those approaching, and give the warning to'close and 
barricade.the gate. His responsibility forthe gen- 
eral welfare was like that of a sentry at a military 
pcan 7 or a sailor on the lookout, and neglect of duty 
would expose to severe punishment. 


' oe 
The Watchman’s Responsibility 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HE newspapers frequently contain accounts of 
accidents at railway crossings where people 
have been injured or killed because the watch- 

man stationed there was asleep or inattentive or ab- 
sent from his post. But the newspapers do not take 
account of the tens of thousands of spiritual injuries, 
disasters, and deaths due tothe failure of. God’s watch- 
men to be at their posts and give the heap ge 

To be a true watchman one must first of all ‘‘ hear 
the Word.” He must know the danger that threat- 
ens. Many do not warn because they do not realize 
that in none but Jesus Christ is there salvation. Men 
talk about ‘‘letting the heathen alone to enjoy their 
own religion,” and do not know, because they will 
not investigate, that even the best of the non-Chris- 
tian religions offers no real life and joy either here or 
hereafter. Too many solace themselves with the 
idea that there is no danger. 

Second, a true watchman must know the way of 
escape. He must know God and the Word of God. 
Guessing will not suffice. The only missionary 
watchmen worth having are those who are certain 
that all men need a savior, and that Jesus Christ is 
that Saviour. 

Third, a truly useful watchman wf go where the 
danger is greatest and the warnings most needed. 
If two watchmen are at one railroad crossing and 
none at the next, where there is greater traffic, how 
much of a call will it take to send one man to the un- 
cared-for post? While there are thousands of watch- 
men at home there are thousands of unmanned posts 
all overthe worid. In China alone there are over four- 
teen hundred walled cities without a missionary. 

Fourth, a true watchman must not only be awake 
to know the danger, but he must be alerttowarn. To 
sleep is criminal ; to be inattentive because of the 
diversions of pleasure or business is to be guilty of 
neglectofduty. Thedeathof anyone he should have 
warned is chargeable to the watchman’s account. 

A missionary in India had been preaching in a new 
village, and as he was leaving one man stepped up 
to him and said: ‘‘ Sahib, how long ago was it that 
this Jesus, of whom you spoke, died to save me? 
Was it this year or last?’ The missionary was 
ashamed to tell him that, it was nineteen centuries 
ago. How many of us, as Christian watchmen, are 
—_— of contributory negligence in failing to see the 

nger and give the warning ? 

Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


‘out to soar. No win 
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bread among the peasantry was. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
' By William H. Ridgway 

bad Flyin’.”— The Spirit lifted me up. ... 
Noise of ... wings...and... wtecks (vs. 12, 13). 
There is something deep and occult in this craze 
for automobiles and the longing look toward the 
aeroplanes, The Spirit of God in us working 
oe - heathen- 

aerop the preacher's sons. 
ht at that! 4 a rear e 8 ever the 
earth something lifts the spirit above the earth (Ezek. 
1: 19-21). God will use his Spirit to lift every man 
up, if he will let go the earth long enough. To the 
business man in his auto speeding along the country 
road, the world looks different. He ts his chains, 
The engineers of the *‘ Specials ” and the ‘‘ Limiteds” 
are all lifted up men. They die with the engine, 
The engineer stays lifted up because of hand on the 
throttle and eye upon the track. Lots about win 
and wheels we have to learn, and God's hand in it all, 


Up Town.—/ sat where they sat (v.°t5, A. V.). 
When the minister takes this favorite text he usuall 
sends us to sit with the lowly, the oppressed, the af- 
flicted, Dear me, this is to sit with who are on 
the way up. To sit with the great ones of the next 

neration. Instead of sitting down in ‘‘ The Neck,” 

want you to go up and sit in the ** Avenue” where 
the real miserable folks live. Little children father- 
less and motherless with rich parents. Poor unfor- 
tunates starting on their lives down, Jim Bennett 
used to work at Buttinsky’s. Said Jim, ‘‘ If I had to 
~ agin pullin’ strap and livin’ like them folks, why, 
t's pullin’ strap for Jimmy.” The most miserable 
folks are the Godless rich. Parents doomed. Chil- 
dren doomed, Heartburnings and social torments. 
Homeless in palaces. Friendless amid ‘‘ friends.” 
Hopeless among Christians. In imagination go and 
sit where they sit, and you will always be kind to the 
rich. Yes, even though you never think of Old Mill- 
yons being a subject for kindness and pity (Jas. 5: 1-3). 


On the Railroad.—/ have made thee a watchman 
(v. 17). So every feliow has a steady job. Every 
inch of our great Pennsylvania railroad is patrolled 
day and. night. So was Israel’s way. Ezekiel was 
down along the line to make known the dangers. 
But the fool engineer did not heed the red nor the 
fusee. nor, the cap, and the wreck came, Are you 
like. him? . As I write, there lies dead in Coates- 
ville Howard Guthrie, one of the oldest and_ best 
of*The Reading engineers. He was killed yester- 
day morning by his engine tanning into an open 
switch down by Worth’s mill. In a few. days he 
would have retired on a pension, Cause of wreck,— 
the yard watchman did not warn of the open switch. 
You know the open switch toward which Reddy 
Burns is driving his gravel-train of a life. Will you 
stand idly and coldly by and see the pile-up at the 
end of the siding ? 


Back at Alma Mater.—<And thou gavest him not 
warning (v. 18). The other fellow expects you to 
warn him, If you really believe what you say you 
believe, you must warn or be a scoundrel. Upon 
one occasion I had together a college president, a 
solicitor-general of the United States, a professor of 
history, and one of Philadelphia's leading publishers. 
All college friends, and not one a professing Chris- 
tian. I did my best in preaching Christ to them. 
When the discussion was over, I said to them, ‘‘I 
hope you fellows are not mad at me for what I have 
said. Believing as I do, that without Christ you are 
lost, I would consider myself worthy-of: contempt if 
I did not warn you.’ Replied the. president;.‘+ Wil- 
liam, we think more of thee than ever.”. And’ the 
judge and the professor ye their arms around me, 
and said, ‘‘ Bill, old fellow, you're all right!” I 
don’t always do things like this, for I am no better 
than most of you, I wondered how I came to speak 
to these men, I found out why a little later. God 
called the judge and the B me home not many 
months after, and I was His watchman to give my 
dear old college chums the warning (2 Pet. 3: 9; 
Ezek. 33: 11). 


** Sport.”"—He shall surely live, because he took 
warning (Vv. ts I hope all you fellows are reading 
these remarkable verses. Some of you boast of the 
‘‘rare sport” of hiding in the bushes and shooting 
birds to death without warning. How many of you 
ever feel the real joyous thrill of ‘‘ shooting” men 
alive with warning ? What music it seems to be in 
some ears to hear the song of death from the hounds 
in full bay after the quarry! Have you ever tasted 
the joy of a full pack after a lost soul with the son 
of life 2. (Psa. 42:8.) Nomancan save a soul. A 
man can doisto warn. Elmer Kline was drowned 
because he didn’t know the ice was rotten and no- 
body warned him. Most mistakes in life are due to 
sheer ignorance. The faithful word would save thou- 
sands. As I came down the street I saw Tom Barber 
talking with a bunch of the tough boys. When I 
next saw Tom, I said, ‘‘ Old fellow, you are too good 
a man for that trash.” That word turned him, and 
he later came into the church. You have Toms all 
around you. 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


It is not easy to select the r kind 
of illustrative material to use class. 
The Underwood Stereographs have 
solved this problem for many teachers. 
A New York teacher sends this hearty 
word about them: “ The stereoscopic 
views for the Sunday-school lessons are 
the best illustrative material I have ever 
used in connection with day or Sabbath- 
schvol work.” : 


Rote Biv mbpensee, & boy on A Undecvens 
‘ravel System as a help in studying t r 
lessons. py differen Stee are voited 
duri Igit ; -five stereographs cost 
$7.90, ond Mond at one time a cloth- 
bound, gold-lettered case is given free. Thir- 
teen places visited in 1910 are revisited in 1911 ; 
persons already ow the 1910 material need 
only thirty-two new in order to 
make all the rorz visits.. ‘The use of these helps 
may profitably be begun af any time during the 
year. ‘Eleven stere are to be used with 
the lessons of the fourth quarter, price $1.84. 
Those who own the 1910 material need order 
only eight; price, $1.34. ‘Less than four stere- 
ographs in one order are 20 centseach. Stere- 
oscope, 85 cents each. Postage or express is 
repaid. Orders may be sent to ‘lhe Sunda 
Bohol ‘Times Co,, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


E TO-DAY are accustomed to get 
masses of advance information about 
political schemes, business prospects, 

weather probabilities, and so forth, by way 
of telegraph and telephone service. ‘The 
usefulness of the service necessarily depends 
on the vigilance and dependableness of indi- 
vidual workers, but in the daily course of 
things we seldom think at all of any individ- 
ual’s work in connection with the transmis- 
sion of the most important knowledge. In 
Ezekiel’s time life was much simpler as re- 
gards the ways in which things were done, 
and individual responsibility, without being 
really any more of a fact than it'is now, was 
a more evident fact. When Ezekiel wanted 
to express’ in the*strongest possible way 
(Ezek: 3 !-17-19)'his:sense of aseer’s respon- 
‘sibility to people who do not themselves see, 
he very naturally spoke of such a seer as a 
watchman, Let us recall to mind what it 
had meant’ to be a watchman in Ezekiel’s 
native land. ; 
Notice, on our map of northern Palestine, 
where the number 3 marks a location at 
"Bethshean, between Mt, Gilboa and the Jor- 
dan river. Jf jou stand at that spot and 
‘look westward over the space included between 
the two spreading lines, you find yourself 
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gazing off from an ancient hilltop fortress, 
where for centuries watchmen used to kee 
perpetual lookout; for the protection of the 
town, The old times of stern responsibility 
are past; you can judge that for yourself, as 
you ‘see right before you a portion of the 
stone-masonry ofthe citadel, broken: to 
pieces, fallen into ruin, and partially over- 
grown with grass. 

Straight ahead, down before you, one end 
of the great, broad plain dips downward to- 
wards the foot of A hill: from which -you 
look off... A road anda creek with ragged 
banks both approach yow over that downward 
dip of the ground. In the distance, beyond 
the broad plain, a broken mountain ridge 
shows tall and dim through the hazy air of a 
hot day. is 

Hardly any ground in all Palestine, with 
the exception.of Jerusalem's own: particular 
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site, has been fought over so many times and 
so fiercely as this plain of Jezreel (or Esdra- 
elon) whose eastern end you now see. Saul’s 
defeat and. death over on a -slope of that hazy 
blue ridge (1 Sam. 31) were episodes of one 
of the many battles of many eras, whose pro- 

ress was watched by eagle-eyed men on this 
fe t from which you now gaze. 

That creek (the Jalud) joins the Jordan 
River about four miles away behind you. 
One of ‘the best places te foril the Jorden is 
near where this branch enters the main river. 
The road that see leads down to that 
ford, It is easily ible, though of course 
it cannot be stated as a fact, that some of the 
‘captive Israelites, to whom Ezekiel’s .mes- 
sages were sent, had in their time plodded 
over that very road as prisoners, on the way 
from their desolated homes to the distant 
East. 

Use a ster entitled ‘*Mt, Gilboa 
and valley: of Foneek from the. citadel at 
Bethshean,’’ 


+ 
The Hlustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist inthe con- 


duct of this department. One dollar is’ 
anecdotal 


offered for eve lesson illus- 
tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining. the acceptance material, and: the 
year's calendar, will te sent for a two- 
cent stamp. : 3 Soe ia 

The best illustrations of truth aré likely to 
‘be those that come out of the contributors’ 
personal experience. The preference will be 
given to such illustrations, when they are 
equally acceptable in point and effectiveness. 


I'll Go Now.—//ear the word at my 
mouth, and give them warning. from me 
(Golden Text). Matthew Vassar was riding 
with a brother minister past the. door of a 
blacksmith shop. His companion said, 
** That man by the forge does not believe in 
Christ. I hope you will have an opportunit 


‘to speak with him while you are here.wit 


us.”’ “ Dear man,’’ said Mr. Vassar, ** I’ll 
go and see him now.’”’ The astonished pas, 
tor saw the blacksmith pause in his shoeing, 
and drop the hoof upon which‘he was-work- 
ing, and very soon, to-his still, greater aston+ 
ishrient, he saw both Mr. Vassat and the 
'blacksinith kneel in‘ preyer!’ “That kind ‘of 
work will evangelize the world in a genera- 
tion.— Sadie M. Harley, Rome, Ga. Taken 
Srom The Presbyterian of the South, 


_ Not Easily Tired Out.—And give them 
warning from me (Golden Text). A poor 
man at the Digbeth Institute, Birmingham, 
England, had- determined. to win another 
who drank, and had been after. him many 
times. - By-and-by he reported to me, ** The 
eighty-first time did it.”’—William J. Hart, 
D. D., Utica, N; Y. From a sermon by Dr. 
J. f. Jowett. 


-** No Opp ."*—Hear the word at 
my, mouth, and give them warning from me 
(Golden Text), A Boston pastor lectured to 
a class of theological students in New Eng- 
land, . They thoroughly agreed with the 
wisdom and atility of the doctor’s sugges- 
tions. upon personal evangelism, They re- 
gretted, however, the absence of any oppor- 
tunity for such work in the schools. e 
lecturer soon afterward conversed with the 
elevator man, and found that neither he nor 
the janitor had heard a word personally 
upon salvation for ten years.— C. B. Syi- 
vester, Nevada City, Cal. From Central 
Christian Advocate, 


Unfit for Service ?— Hear the word at my 
mouth, and give them warnii rom me 
(Golden Text). An English minister em- 
loyed a native catechist, who found it quite 
impossible to give a correct account of the 
money. he collected for God’s work, and in 
consequence he was regarded as quite un‘ 
suited for. missionary work, and was dis- 
missed. - The only explanation the poor 
man could make was that all the money he 
had collected had been spent in God’s work, 
and not upon thimself; Several years later 
a missionary lady was visiting a distant vil- 
lage in the. jungle. She tried to make the 
simple folk understand what manner of per- 
son Jesus. of , Nazareth was,. She told them 
how.he was the poor peaple’s,friend, how he 
used to eat with them and come to. their 
homes to sleep the. night, haw he used to go 
about healing wherever.there was sickness, 
how the. childfen used: to run after him. in 
the street and-clamber about his knees. - Her 
description ‘seemed .to. meet with .an: anusu- 


ally intelligent: responae, .and-as. she finished . 


some one exclaimed : ‘‘ Miss Sahib; we know 


| he became 


him well; he las been living here’ for 
years!’’ Amazed, the lady discovered that” 
this old catechist had settled there on his 
own, account. It was he who fetched the 
old men and women their water and their | 
fuel. When any one was sick, it was he 
who invariably attended to them. When 
plague and cholera visited the village, he 
was the intrepid nurse. In the man 
unfit for missionary service dh of that 
village had seen and recognized Jesus Christ. 


field, Eng. Fiom Good Words, 


An Israelite Who Hearkened.— But the 
mt of oT Neltty. not a unto... 
me (WV. 7). twenty-five years a 
Russian Jew of great learning: named sa 
Rabbinowitz- was sent to Palestine 

ews to buy land for them. He went to 
erusalem. One day he went up on the 
ount of Olives to rest, Some one had told 
him to take a New Testament as the best 
ide-book about Jerusalem. The only Christ 
had known was the Christ: of the Greek 

and Roman churches, who were his 
cutors. But ashe read the New Testatnent, 
acquainted with the real Chiist of 
whom his Old ‘Testament Scriptures -had fore- 
told, and his heart grew warm. He looked 
off toward Calvary and thought: ‘*-Why is it 
that my people are persecuted and cast out ?’’ 
And his conviction gave him the answer, ** It: 
must be because we have put to death our 
Messiah.”’ He lifted his eyes to that Mes- 
siah and said: **My Lord and my God.” 
He came down from the mount a disciple of 
Jesus Christ. He went home to Russia and 
erected a s e for the Jews, over the 
door of which is written: ‘* Let all the house 
of Israel know assuredly that God hath made 
that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, 
both Lord and Christ.’’» He always took his 
text in the Old Testament and found a straight 
path to the Christ. He did not the less love 
his Old Testament, because, as he said, ‘* It 
all points to Jesus Christ, the world’s Mes- 
siah.’’—Mary E. Watson, Hartford; Conn. 


Crazy, or Sane ?— Zhe hand of Jehovah 


* grown-ups ’ whom my:aetivities, annoyed,’? 
wrote. Juvenile Court Judge, Ben B; Lindsey; 


.in Everybody’s Magazine, ‘* began to say |. 


I was crazy, Our family ,physiciahb,came on 
that report.to remonstrate with me... A rela- 
five, very much alarmed, asked me to be 
careful of myself, not to ‘overdo.’ And I 
felt.as if I were standing before a burning 
building, with children crying for help in the 
flames at the upper windows, while my 
friends ma * Be calm,’ ‘ Don’t ex- 
cite yourself so,’ ‘ People. will think you’re 
not sane.’ Notsane? Well, it depends on 
what you consider ‘sane.’ One. very sane 
thing to do would be to turn my back on the 
fire and the children perishing in it, blame 
the inefficiency of the fire department, shrug 
a shoulder as if to say, ‘ Well, it’s none ot 
my business,’ and go home to my dinner. 
But in the transports of my so-called insan- 
ity I found a section of the Colorado school 
law, by means of which I could get a ladder 
up to those doomed chidren,’’—LZrnest A. 
Lagerstrom, St. Paul, Minn, 


What She Ceul4 Not Forget.— Aut his 
blood wilt I require at try hand (v. 18). 
Shortly atter the disastrous fire in the Iro- 
quois Theater in Chicago, a woman in an 
outward-bound trolley-car observed a youn 
girl crying bitterly. Moved by her erie 
she went to her side and made kind inquiry ; 
but. the girl was convulsed with sobs and 
could not answer. “‘*Did you lose any of 
your people in the fire ?’’ the woman asked. 
**No.’”? ‘Were any of them injured? ”’ 
**No.”? Were you hurt yourself?” 
**No,’? was again the reply: **‘Then why 
do you cry, my dear?” ‘* Because,’’ mur- 
mured the girl brokenly, ‘‘I didn’t help to 
Save any one else !’’ and she wept pitifully. 
** But you couldn’t have been expected to in 
such a fearful panic ; you were; of course, 
half crazed with fright.”’ **I know,’’ sobbed 
the girl, ‘but I only thought of myself. 1 
never even tried to help others; I just rushed 
and trampled over the fallen.”” And she 
would not be comforted.--Z/eanor R. Breck, 
Vineland, N. J. Heard in sermon by the 
Rev. Thomas B. Shannon. - The prize for 
this week is awarded to this tHustration, 


- Heavenly Obedience.— //e thai heareth, 
det him hear (v. 27). A teacher asked her 


class what was meant. bythe expression in 
, the prayer-Jesus taught his.disciples, ‘<‘Thy 
will, be.done inearth as it is done in heaven.’’ 





After several. answers the teacher asked, 


—W. R,. Clark, Crosland Moor, Hudders- \ 


was strong upon me (v.14). ‘*Some of those. 
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**How. do you think our” Father’s will is 
done in heaven?’’ A little girl quickly re- 
sponded, ‘It is. done right away,’’— 7%e 
Rev, C. H. Kilmer, Mechlenburg, N. Y. 


: in 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard — 


APrayer Before the Lesson,— Our Father, 
to thee we turn ia gratitude for thy restraining 
hand. ‘Thou hast not left us without duewarn- 
ings of to our soti-life, from foes within 
and foes in the world around us. When we 

have departed from thee, it has been because 
we would not heed. For this we beseech ‘thy 
P feness. Help us to be more teachable ; 
to have a keener sensitiveness to thy voice, and 
a-hatred of the shallow and petty desire for our 
own way. And may we be quick to. e others 
intoa saving knowledge of thy Son Jesus Christ, 
knowing that we are answerable to thee for any 
unfaithfulness. ‘In Jesus’ name we pray, Amen. 

. After the —It .was a dark, cold 
night, and every one in the house was asleep. 
The street was quiet, save for the footsteys 
of a belated neighbor hurrying home, Sud- 
denly there was a lapping of a night- 
stick on the pavement, and a ringing of the 
doorbell. ‘The man of the house was roused. 

Ie hastened to the front door, and there he 
found the neighborhood night watchman. 
** Did you know that the kitchen shutters are 
open?’’ asked the watchman, Of course 
the man of the house didn’t know that, so he 
went with the watchman to look, They had 
been left unlucked, That was orig. It 
took but a moment to lock them. en the 
house became quiet again, and the’ watch- 
man went on about his business, with the 
hearty thanks of the sleepy man. . 

‘* What a simple story’? you say? Yes, 
it is that. But it is a story told a thousand 
times an hour the world over.. ‘The man on 
duty warns another who is in danger. ‘The 


surf to come closer to shore, ‘The railroad 
man_swings his red lantern, or sets a red sig- 
nal. We you, and I, perhaps, see a young 
fellow heading straight for a sin that will scar 
him, for life, and. we jump to head him off? 
Do we2... Sometimes... Often we don’t... 

Every one of us.is.a watchman, But we 
‘don’t.all work at the job... There are. some 
people you know who need.an Ezekiel with 
a message. You. have the message. No 
doubt about that. You know Christ and 
‘what he can do for any one who will let him 
in, But will you be a watchman who will 
wake up and. warn_someone who is in dan- 
ger? (Write quickly on-the board) 


wae UP 


Perhaps that is our first move-in helping to 
save others. God help.us to get afit! 
PHM ADELPHIA, 














% 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Lord, speak to me that 1 may speak.” 

** Have you sought for ihe sheep that have 
wandered ?"’ 

** Rescue the perishing, care fos the dying. 

“* Hark! the voice of Jesus crying.’ , 

** Go, labor on : spend, and be spent." 

** Ye Christian heralds, go beg oe 

** O Zion, haste, thy mission high fulfilling." 

(References in ntheses are to the metrical 

Psalm k ** Bible Songs.”’) 


Psalm 78 : 1-8 (158 : 1-4). 
Psalm 19 : 7-9 (36 :.3-5). 
Psalm 127: 1, 2 (275 : 1, 2). 
Psalm 130 : 1-5 (281 : 1-5). 
Psalm 95 : 6, 7 (192 : 1, 2). 


Lesson Home-Readings 


eer under the auspices of the Sunday-schooi 
itorial Association, and approved by the American 
Section ef the International Lesson Committee). 


M.—Ezek, 3 : 1-27. . .‘The Prophet Ezekiel 
a Watchman. 

T.—Ezek. 2: 1-10. . Speaking to a Rebellious 
House 

W.—Ezek. 33 : 1-33. . ‘The Watchman’s Duty 
and Responsibility. 

T.—Ezek. 18 : 19-32. . 
Forgive. 

F.—Isaiah at : 1-12, 
the Lord. 

S.—Acts 20 : 17-35 . . Example of Fidelity as a 
Watchman. 

S.—1 Cor. 9 : 16-27. . 
to All Men. 


. « The Lord ready-to 
. The Watchman Set by 


. Becoming All ‘Things 





life-guard beckons to the swimmer in the- 




















' pray to his God with his window o 


“*" Lesson Story. 
‘Ezekiel. 
‘ book of our Bible; named for him, 
it.) Ezekiel was a prophet, like Elijah, 
the various |: 








LESSON FOR OCT. 1 (Ezek. 3) 
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The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING.—A good watchman 
warns people of r. 
Lesson Shoo a Beckiel, the good 
watchman. 

Before the Lesson.—Who can tell us about 
atiy watchman whom you have seen ? (Spend 
a fe minutes in conversation about watch- 
men, — ‘to your ja yay i the 
flagman at the railroad crossing; the police- 
men with their whistles; the watchmen in 
big office buildi who ring electric bells 
in case of fire or burglars; the sailor in the 





** crow’s nest,’’ on board ship, who calls‘ to |’ 


the officers ; mention how watchful railroad 
per gan must be, and Wow ther autos, car- 
tiages, wagons. ) ow warn 

ple by bells, flags, whistles, horns, lights! 

Not ago, when a train stopped’ be- 
tween stations, the brakeman ran back with 
his red flag, and at the curve fastened a 
torpedo to the track. Perhaps one, of the 
boys can tell why. 

en mother lets you little girls take the 

baby in his go-cart, she warns you to be 

sure and watch him. There are so many 

kinds of watchmen, and so many warnings, 

- it would take along time to tell about 
em. ; 

To-day we have a story about a watch- 
man whom Ged sént to watch and warn his 
children of Israel. . 

Review.—You remember that when God 
sent them to a strange land, he told them 


‘that they must stay until they were ready to 


do right, and never worship idols any more. 


“Who were the three friends who would net 


bow. to Nebuchadnezzar's image? Who 
was the brave man who was not afraid to 
n to- 
ward Jerusalem? Some other people were 


‘brave, like Daniel, Shadrach, Meshach,.and 
. Abédnego, but many were’ careless, and 


ven like the heathen round ‘about them, so 
od sett a Watchman to warn them. 

¢ watchman’s hame was 
His warnings have been kept in a 
(Show 


Isaiah, and Jeremiah, 
pictures. ) ere was one difference. The 
other prophets had warned the children of 
Israel when they lived in their own land. 
Ezekiel lived with them in the strange 
land. 

One day God’s message came to Ezekiel 
(choose sentences from chapters 2 :.3-7 and 

: 11), **I send thee to the children of 

srael, and thou shalt say, Thus saith the 
Lord,’ Whether they hear or not, they shall 
know that a prophet hath been among them ; 
don’t be afraid of their words or their looks, 
thou shalt speak my words unto them,”’’ 
etc. 

(Omit verses 12 to 14—Ezekiel’s errand 
begiris with verse 15, where he comes to 
them by the river Chebar. Ezekiel’s object- 
lesson, chapter 4 : 1-3,. might well be in- 
cluded, as it vividly illustrates the events 
preceding the captivity: the drawing upon 
the tile to represent Jerusalem ; the tile faid 
flat in an iron pan, the sides of which repre- 
sented the city wall; outside were the forts 
and mounds, the siege, and battering-ram, 
which finally broke down the wall, etc.) 

The older people, who remembered it all, 
must have felt solemn, to think what had 
happened, (Repeat Psa. 137: 1.) The chil- 
dren must have been surprised as they 
watched Ezekiel. Some people didn’t care 
what Ezekiel said and did, but thought he 
was a queer old man, - 

If people are warned, but won’t listen, 
whose fault is it if they are harmed? God 
told Ezekiel to do his part—to warn them, 
like a faithful watchman. God said (v. 17), 
‘* I -have made thee a watchmaa unto the 
house of Israel; therefore hear the word at 
my mouth, and give them warning from me 
that unless they do right, they can never go 
back to their old land. If you don’t warn 
them, you will be to blame; if you do warn 
them, and they will not heed, then they will 
be to blame.’’ Ezekiel was faithful and 
warned the people. 

After the Lesson,—God has given to each 
child some splendid watchmen to warn you 
when danger is near: siglit, hearing, taste, 
smell, touch, are -all good -watchmen, if we 


(Put u 
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treat them right. Some people call them 
gates, and we sing about them. 
** There are so kinds of 
We need to pray for stre to win, 


(Carols; Leyda Publishing Co., Chicago, 25 cents.) 
Parents and teachers often warn children 
about things which may harm, Repeat: y, 
* And day I'll watch and ‘- 
Lord, beep me pure ond Gee way.” 

Or, 


“Tl live ht each da 
If It but — and pray,” ’ 
Hand-work,—Find or draw pictures of 
some things used to warn je of danger, 
or write a little story to tell how you warned 
somebody, or somebody warned you. . 
CHICAGO, It. 


-My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


D" you ever see a watchman going his 


-rounds? Where was he? hat was 


he doing? Why was he there? (If | 


possible show the girls a watchman’s clock. 
‘did not have one, but described it to the 


girls.) To-day we study about one of Jeho- 
vah’s watchmen. We wrote. our title and 
studied our lesson under three headings ; 

1. Ezekiel’s preparation and commission. 

2+ His instructions, 

3 His responsibility. 

nder our first topic we discussed who 

Ezekiel was, and when and where he lived. 
His preparation was twofold: The vision, 
and eating the roll. We did not discuss the 
details of the wonderful vision, but explained 
that-its form was probably suggested by the 
unusual Babylonian surroundings. Its mes- 
sage to him was from Jehovah. The girls 
gave to me the idea suggested by eating the 
roll. ‘The message we carry must always be 
a part of our life, and in each of us must the 
** Word ’’ be made flesh. We noted to whom 
Ezekiel was to go and the ‘prospéct’ before 
him. But we found the promise made to 
lim, and recalled‘ Jeremiah’s assurante that 
he should be'an iron pillaraid a brazen wall 
against*"persecution. “We found the over-. 


 whelming effect of the Commission and noted, 


too, that Jeremiah also had hesitated to begin 
his work. te st 

We next. discussed Ezekiel’s instruction. 
Whiat was he to be? Find the message ‘he 
is to give. I told of the lethargic moral 
state into which the exiles had fallen, - Their 
attitude: seemed to say, ‘‘ This captivity is 
not our fault. We have inherited this sin 
from our fathers. We cannot therefore help 
it, and we should not be compelled to bear 
the punishment.’’ Then, in proof, they 
quoted their proverb: ‘*The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge.”” I explained Ezekiel’s 
problem of making them realize their indi- 
vidual moral responsibility. ‘The soul that 
sinneth, 7# shall die. There were no exemp- 
tions from this penalty. The authority for 
that statement was Jehovah himself. We 
marked Ezekiel 3 : 17: ‘*Give them warn- 
ing from me.’’ 

With our Bibles open, and from our home 
readings, we recalled how Ezekiel attracted 
attention, and held the interest, while he con- 
cretely illustrated his message, or enacted 
some scene to make the people understand 
the penalty of their present manner of life. 

What was Ezekiel’s motive in doing this, 
when he knew persecution would result? 
This led to our third topic. 

Once Jehovah called a man and said, 
‘*Where is thy brother?’’ And the man 
replied, ‘‘I do not know ; am I my brother’s 
keeper?’’? And Jehovah taught him that he 
was responsible in some ways for his brother. 
Ezekiel has now in his possession a message 
that will save the people: if they heed it. 
What is his duty if he possesses this warn- 
ing? What penalty would Ezekiel have re- 
ceived had he not given the warning? If a 
watchman warns the inmates of a burning 
building and they heed him not, whose is 
the responsibility if they are burned? But 
suppose the watchman did not tell, then 
upon whom would the blame fall? 

Whose will be the responsibility if the 
heathen do not hear the warning? Some- 
body is responsible for the warning of every 


‘Ezekiel.in the followin 


. Write the 
_for.the class to. supply, what is on the right 





sinner in the world. Where does our respon- 
sibility-end? Where. does the ‘‘ brother’s ’’ 
begin? 
patient: that which would cure his body? 


You girls know a cure for sin-sick, sorrowful 
souls.. Have you carried‘ Jehovah’s warning 
and his and his love and his re- 
ward to one? May God increase our 
sense of responsibility in this work. 
Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

Read again of Jehoyah’s watchman (Ezek. 
3: 12-21 Whee was his message ? ( 

Read Ezekiel 47: 1-6, Tell the source of 
this stream and how it grew deeper. 

Read Ezekiel 47 : 7-12. Where did the 
stream finally flow? Tell what you know 
of the Dead Sea. 

Read Revelation 22: 1-5. Write, from 
memory, verse 17. 

Read John 4 :.9-14. What kind of water 
did Jesus give? How was it better than that 
from Jacob’s well? : 

Read Ezekiel 47: 1-12. How does this 
river picture the effect of Christ’s life in our 
lives,? 

Read Ezekiel 47 : 1-12 again, and count 
all the blessings brought by this river, 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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And One New Plan Every Week 
By Amos R. Wells 


.S WE — with this lesson the last 
‘FA fourth of the year, offer a little prayer 
for the work of the class, adding it to 
the class prayer. Ask the class beforehand 
to respond with **Amen’’ when you finish. 
It will interest the cluss if you show them 
the noble picture of Ezekiel by Sargent, omy 
of the ‘‘ Frieze of the Prophets ’’ in the Bos- 
ton Public Library. Photographs or en- 
gravings are. easily obtained. 
Have the boys insert an ‘‘E”’ for Ezekiel 
in their Foot-rales of History (see The Sun- 


day School Times of April 1), placing one in |’ 


the Judah rule below the little. J for Jehoi- 
achin in the ninth inch. (to the right of the 
**D ”* for Daniel), and another in the middle 
rule. below the **N ’’ for Nebuchadnezzar, 
I-would bring out the principal facts about 
way: Use a large 
sheet ,.of spepen and.a heavy black, . crayon, 
following, a line. at a time, pausing 


side in each case, -Thus- you will build up 
this; de : 


The prophet. . . .: . . [Ezekiel 


was one of the four, . .. .|major prophets. 

The other three were. . .[ Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Daniel. 

Hewasbornin. ..... udah, 

and was eaptured by’. .' .{| Nebuchadnezzar 

with King. . .... . 65 Jehoiachin and 


10,000 others. 


| He wrote his prophecies in | Babylonia, 


the first part for. . . . .jthe Jews in 
Jerusalem, 
urging them to. ..... repent 

because of the coming. . fall of Jerusalem. 


His prophecies are full of . |symbols, 





This having bean completed, double back 
the paper, folding it on the line to the left of 
the right-hand column, so that only the words 
on the left-hand side are to be seen. Then 
have the class read those lines, filling them 
out with what is on the right, but invisible. 

As a sample of Ezekiel’s symbols have one 
of the boys, detailed for the task in advance, 
describe the eating of the roll (Ezek. 3 : 1-3), 
telling what it means. He should have in 
his hand a model of an Oriental roll-manu- 
script (see Dr. Mackie’s Ist paragraph). 

This Week’s Novelty.—The central 
thought of the lesson is that Ezekiel was a 
watchman, and that every Christian should 
be one. Ask the boys the use of a watch- 
tower. Some of them can tell you about the 
remarkable Indian mounds of the interior 
states, used for beacon fires. Beacon Hill 
in Boston was -used for that ‘eyo in the 
early days. Ask them how the ‘‘ lay of the 
land ’”’ in Babylonia favored the use of watch- 
towers, 

Then produce what you will call “* Exekiel’s 
Spy-Glass.’* It will be a réll of pasteboard 
(a mailing tube), with a piece of plain glass 
set in each end, One end will come o§, and 
inside the- glass you will place a piece of 
tissue paper on which words are —r 
plainly in. black: letters. Looking through 
the other end, the boys will see these words. 

What did Ezekiel see from his watch-tower ? 
First, **His People.”’ .. Each boy-in-tura-will 
be given a view through the “spy-glass,’’ 
seeing those words. Each to pay, for 


Would a doctor withhold from a! ‘the view, must “answer a a ion: ** Who 
here 


were Ezekiel’s' people? were they? 
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What claim had they upon him? What 

do we see if we are on watch-towers ?’’ 
ae | a aan eg Be cana: ma 
turning your back to the nsert 
another piece of tissue paper bea the 
word **Sinners.’’ As the boys look through 
the glass a second time ask them, ‘* What 
sinners did Ezekiel see? What were their 
sins?) May we ever ‘j ’ others to be 
sinners? (Yes, but not harshly or proudly, 
only in love and helpfulness; such judging 
is: ewepg Be What sins do you see in our 
nation ? sins do you see in the boys 
around you?’’ 

Then change the word to ‘‘ Warnings.”’ 
**Whom did Ezekiel warn? How were the 
warnings given? What did the prophet say? 
How may men warn our nation ow may 
es warn other boys? Why did Ezekiel utter 

is warnings? y should you warn the 
boys that are doing wrong ?”’ 
Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


Read Ezekiel 47 : 1-12, Draw a simple 
ie giving your idea of the vision Eze- 
kiel saw. Read Revelation 22: 1-5. Com- 
‘pare it-with Ezekiel’s vision: what points 
are alike? How’ is Christianity like a river? 
Does it flow through your life? bi 

Boston. 


The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Early Messages of Ezekiel to the 
Judezans of the First Exile of 597; 
Jerusalem's Fate; His Own Pro- 
phetic Responsibility (Ezek. 

1-24 passim ;*592-586 B.C.) 

CONDUCTING THE CLAss SESSION. 


O RETURN to the early messages of 
Ezekiel is to go back about sixty years 
in our historical progress to the first 

captivity of Judah by Nebuchadrezzar in 597 
B. C._. Ezekiel was one..of those who were 
carried away to Babylonia at that time, one 
of the ** good figs ”? (Jers 24 :-1-5).: Forfive 
ears.or so.we know nothing of him. He 
ept:silence apparently. But ‘‘in the fifth 
year of king Jehoiachin’s captivity,’’ near 
the river Chebar, Ezekiel had a wonderful 
vision of Jehovah enthroned in glory, and a 
call to service. It will be both interestin 
and worth while to compare his vision wi 
that. of Isaiah (Isa. 6). Ezekiel’s is exe 
pressed in curious symbolism, so compli- 
cated that we of to-day can scarcely give it 
actual form. But evidently what Ezekiel 
saw gave him the same impression of Divine 
‘glory and goodness and majesty. He, too, 

umbled himself in the presence of Jehovah, 
and accepted the hard prophetic service laid 
upon him, 

He was to convey Jehovah’s messages to 
a reluctant and stubborn people. As in the 
cases of Isaialy and Jeremiah, the stubborn- 
ness may have been gradually driven home 
to him by experience, but’ when he com- 
mitted to writing the records of his prophe- 
cies he had already come to realize how 
thankless and bitter a task Jehovah had 
given to him. -* ‘ 

We may realize this niote completely if, we 
recall the situation which Ezekiel confronted. 
The first set of captives were the natural 
leaders of the Jewish people. ' They found 
themselves located not unpleasantly in Babylo- 
nia, with the opportunity to acquire prop- 
erty and amass wéalth. They lived close 
together, and were able to preserve. most of 
their national peculiarities ‘‘ under the very 
eye of their conquerors.’’ The conditions 
differed considerably from those to which the 
wealthy aristocrats of Jerusalem had been 
accustomed, but still were little different 
from those which obtained in a provincial 
Jewish village, and were such as any of the 
exiles could readily become accustomed to. 

The important fact to note, however, is 
their state of mind. They kept up a lively 
intercourse with the mother country, and 
knew what was spegree 4 at Jerusalem. 
They never ceased to think of matters na- 
tional and Israelitish. The letter of advice 
which Jeremiah sent to them from Jerusa- 
lem (Jer. 29 : 1-20) baGe them identify them- 
selves with local interests and settle down to 
orderly and industrious lives. He further- 
more warned them against the promises of 
the prophets in their midst, who were pre- 
dicting a speedy return to Palestine, declar- 
ing thet Jehovah would not deliver them 





from their captivity for seventy years (29 : 10). 
(Continued on next page) 
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Archeology’s Light = Bible 


_A new department in The Sunday 

School ‘Times, promising to surpass 

TE a es 
before attempted 





You may now have, within the pages of one periodical, a complete . 


equipment of information as to what new light, month by month 


throughout the entire world, archeology is throwing on the Bible.’ 


There is no popular religious journal in America that as yet attempts 


to offer this, The Sunday School Times now hopes to fill. this need. 


This new department is one of the features of the enlargement, 


of The Sunday School Times in size by one-third, as .announced last 
week. It will appear probably in every alternate issue of the paper,— 
that is, about twice a month. Its purpose is to put the general Bible 
reader or student, whether layman or minister, into possession of all 
that he really needs to know of the latest. discoveries, or of new light 
from former discoveries, in the field of archeology and the Bible ;. so 


that, by simply following this department, he may be ‘confident that | 


nothing of real importance to Bible students has been turned up, any- 
where in the world, that he does not know about. 


T° INSURE the success of this thorough and far-reaching plan, 

The Sunday School Times has engaged an American archeologist 
of high standing to serve as editor of the department : THE Rev. Pro- 
FEssoR Mervin Grove Kyte; A. M., D.D. Dr. Kyle brings-to the 
work a ripe experience. While he is technically an Egyptologist, 
he has also made it his life-business to. be in first-hand touch with the 
whole field, of, Biblical archeology » »His ideal for such work:as this 
is that it shall be deeply reverent sad absolutely. scientific, That: he 


*-“€8mbBities these two-viewpoints is seen fromthe fact that, while he is 


a.clergyman in the. United Presbyterian Church and President: of its 
Board. of Foreign Missions, he is also Permanent Lecturer on Biblical 
‘Archeology in Xenia Theological Seminary, Associate Editor of Bib- 
liotheca Sacra, Consulting Editor of Records of the Past, member of 
the American Oriental ‘Society, the. Archeological Institute of 
America, the Society of Biblical Literature’ and Exegesis, the 
Archeological Department of the University’ of Perinsylvania, the 
Vorderasiatische Gesellschaft of Berlin, and frequent contributor to 
scientific and other journals, including a regular lesson-department 
in another Sunday-school periodical, the World Evangel. 


ROFESSOR KYLE believes in first-hand ‘knowledge of the 
materials he must deal with.: He is familiar with Oriental lands 
through repeated and prolonged travel and résearch work. . He has 
examined’ personally most of the monuments and other discoveries. 
He will spénd next spring again in Palestine, Egypt, Asia Minor, and 
Turkey in Europe, and with the archeologists in Great Britain. The 
rich results of his past and future work are now placed freely at your 
disposal in The Sunday School Times. 


Always you will be shown what relation the discoveries under 
discussion have to the Bible,—and just ¢here is where so much writ- 


ing in this field fails, and is therefore useless to the general Bible - 


student. You will not be asked to wade through a mass of technical 
and unintelligible ‘material. It will be related directly to the popu- 
lar reading of the English Bible. 


(NCE a month the department will present a careful review of the 

month’s results in the world’s fields of archeology, stating what 
has been discovered and reported, and interpreting, so far as is then 
possible, its value to Bible students. The lighter side of the work— 
incidents of camp life in the field, and the always interesting human 
side of scientific research—will not be overlooked. 


Can you imagine any. more valuable equipment for your own 
intelligent knowledge of ‘the Bible than this new feature, now at 
hand? .Can any member of! an adult Bible class, any teacher, any 
minister, afford» to miss it? It will commence in the issue’ of the 
Times dated September 30, 1911. 
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’ (Continued from preceding page) 


It is evident that the exiles were eager to 
return, and of some Divine act on 
their behalf w 
believed that Jehovah w protect 
his city and his temple, the ‘‘ excellency of 
their Hrengih and the desire of their eyes.’’ 
It was ie’s business to _—o 
them on the moral issues of the time, and 


of the nation. He bent his energies to 
portrayal of the national history, so as to 
Gicate its failures, to the depiction of Jeru- 
salem and Judah as being so steeped in sin 
that Jehovah could have no option in regard 
to them, but must execute a sw: jude. 
ment. The certainty of that j t he 


set forth time and 
en kaa Ezekiel 


The first ee 
represent his ings and sermons during 
the six years preceding the destruction of 
Jerusalem. . r the introduction (1:1 to 
3: 21), to which we will revert, there is a 
the eri of symbolical prophecies dealing with 

overthrow of the city and state (3 : 22 to 

: 7: 27). __ A third section (8-11) ves the 

c proof of the unspeakable pollution of 
ample it itself, forcing Jehovah to depart. 
Chapters 12 to 19 exhibit the moral neces- 
sity of God’s ptanens upon guilty Israel 
and Judah, Chapters 20 to 23 further dem- 
onstrate the justice of Israel’s destruction. 
‘The last. chapter puts the whole. situation 
into a vivid symbol. This oracle was uttered 
just as Nebuchadrezzar was. investing the 
city for the last time. Judah is like a rusted 
kettle whose foulness can be cleaned a He 
only by fire. 

The lesson for the day is the passage. in 
the third chapter, where Ezekiel is called‘a 
**watchman,’’. The class should read with 
care the whole passage, 22 1 to:3: 27. No- 
tice the symbolism: of .2::-8 to 3:3. . Haw 
does the prophet indicate that he was obedi- 
ént té the’ call "to preach ? What symbolized 
his joy in that work, notwithstanding its dis- 
agretable characteristics? 

What ‘did his duty as a ‘‘ watchman ”’ in- 
volvé? ’ Thihk ‘of ‘the’ teri’ as a happy arial- 

ogy to the work of a prophet. What must, 
he bring home to each man? 

No watchmat tah Sav¢ a city‘all alone, 
nor cap @ prophet save a: Peop le by his warn: 
ings, but,e bas a re bility for warn- 
ing his people of their | pane” Fast. as the | 
keen-eyed. watchman saw. the danger lon 
ere it was imminent, so the. Meanrtaohet 
prophet was able to interpret faithfully to his 
people every situation as it was,and to point 
out to them the way of blessing. 

How Esekiel Became a, Prophet. 
rdid he reach Babylonia ? 
vision made him obedient to the Divine call? 

The Work He Had to Do, | What was the 
immediate effect of the exile upon the first 
section of captives ? 

God’s Commission to Him, What was he to 
be? What did this duty involve? How did 
he execute it ? 


to 

) | make them realize their own guilt, and that | 
the 
in- 


How 


Booxs THAT May Be READ. 


A standard commentary on Ezekiel is 
Davidson’s capital contribution to the Cam- 
bridge Bible, Another first-rate exposition 
of Ezekiel’s meaning is Skinner, in the Ex- 
positor’s Bible on Ezekiel. Much help 
toward the appreciation of Ezekiel’s meaning 
is given in Sanders’ and Kent’s ‘* Messayes 
of the Later Prophets.’ Kent’s “Kings 
and Prophets ”’ (Historical Bible, pp. 269- 
279) is very good. The articles on ** Eze- 
kiel’’ in the Bible Dictionaries are choice. 


Daity Home Work ON THE NExtT LESSON, 


The Lesson for October 8 considers Exe- 
hiel’s important teachings, but gives special 
consideration to chapter 47. 


Monday.—Read Lamentations 4: 1-13, 
as an expression of the anguish which filled 
the hearts of those who witnessed the last 
struggle of Jerusalem. 

T .—Read Ezekiel 33 : 7-20, em- 
bodying the prophet’s renewed appeal to his 
people to repent, after they had heard of the 
great calamity. 

Wednesday.—Read Ezekiel 34 : 11-16, 
20-31. Jehovah promises to shepherd his 
~~ and to -—_ them a true ruler. 

ead Ezekiel 37: 1-14. The 
F... ae the. Valley of Dry Bones, and how 
out of them Jehovah was able to create a 
living army, 

Merges yoo Ezekiel 40 : 1-4.; 43 : 1-9; 

z. 1-3, and 48 :.35.. The remarkable vision 
ot the rebuilt, purified, God-inhabited tem- 
ple, city, and land. 





Saturday.—Read Ezekiel 47 : 1-12. : The 


‘would make it ible, | 


What sort of.a- 
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life- Nr. ‘Stream i - from “under the 
pe 
m 46: t bad Re - 
lotion 22 : 1-5, which nar the subd 
beautiful as our passage. 


Wasueurn Coiiecz, Topeka, Kansas. 





Workers’ Questions 
_. Answered 





Ask Marion Lawrance! 
When dfyenan tn wate to Ate cutuman:teehy ” te- 
ternational” leaflets or publications pon. en 
less otherwise stated they ma te ebitinnd hen 
office of the International Soxdiy Gctied Batoce. 
tion, Hartford Building 





Out am painfully aware of a of 
mission terest 5 rt ed me e, tead- 
ing the article of D. A. Souter of Hamilton, 
Ontario, on ** Teachi Pupils to Give of Their 
Own,”’ in ‘The Sunday Times of Decem- 
ber 10, 1910, ed the idea of substituting 
a missionary once a month for the 
regular lesson. We have for the past year 
bas giving the contribution of the first Sunday 
of the en 3g to foreign missions, with the re- 
sult that on those days our collection is doubled 
and sometimes trebled, and this without any 
missionary instruction.: I do not know just how 
to go about the matter, and would appreciate 
any suggestions. Where can I get the litera- 
ture necessary, etc. ? I notice Mr. Souter 
mentions “* Junior" series, by Miss’ Catherine 
R. Crowell. Would this do for the whole 
school? Ours is a small onany school. — 
joRS. : 
Thé suggestion to have a missionary les- 
soh once a month has’ come from many 
sources, but has never been-adopted in any 


‘general way,—that is,‘ tothe extent of sub- 


stituting a missionary lesson for the regular 
lesson of the school. ~ It is all right to take 
up a’ missionary offering once a month, but 
in studying any series of lessons that are at 
all connected, it will be difficult to maintain 
Ahe: interest if they are broken into once a 
month by other lessons, | 

My suggestion. is that it is better. to put a 
missionary phase into each lesson. « “You will 
find a treatnent of eactr’ lesson'ofthe Uni- 
form Séries' frony this-standpoimet’in The Sun- 
day School, Times, and: very seldom is the 
missio ure. lacking in our lessons. In 
‘the International Graded .Series. there are a 
good many lessons devoted largely to mis- 
sionary themes. 

If- you desire: to have missionary instruc- 
tion: given in the whole school, then you can 
putitinto the .opening or the :closing exer- 
cises to. good advantage.’ There are. special 
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: Hot jncre n } : 
glad 16-know how wé can 











LESSON FOR OCT. 1 (Ezek. 3) 


¥. by ueon a 
ou can m to your 
reasceaitnibite teen” 

Laser veges ve me any in- 
of an Intermediate cot i ap of the Sun- 
day-school. or a list of any literature bearing 
on the subject.—E. G. H. 


The duties of an Intermediate D 
it are the same as the of 


hough that 
_to the school. If the department has a sep- 


arate room,ias it should have, there is either 
an ing or a closing service, or both, to 
be ked after, and this involves the ar- 
rangement of a program, which should be 
wholly in ¢ of the superintendent of 
this depastnent. The general direction of 
the work of the department is to be looked 
yoy os ee of - grapes pe 
of proper music, t uipment o} 
ail’ kinds ; a over the departanent 
while in se 3 indeed, the duties are no 
less in kind than those of the superintendent 
of the whole school. 

There are many books on boys and girls 
that will be helpful. Miss Slattery’s book, 


- entitled ‘‘ The Girt in Her Teens” (The Sun- 


day School Times Co., eo cents); Eugene 
C. Foster’s book, ‘‘The Boy and the 
Church’? (The Sunday School Times. Co., 
75 cents); McKinney’s book, ‘‘Our Big 

ys and the Sunday School ’’ (Revell, 50 
cents), and many others, will be found valua- 
ble, I would send to the secretary of the 
State Sunday School AssoCiation for the In- 
ternational leaflets on the Advanced Divi- 
sion. These. will refer to many .books and 


organizations and activities suitable for schol- 


ars in the intermediate age. No department 
of the Sunday-school is more important than 
this. 





BROOKLYN.—I would be much obliged if 
ou would give me the following information : 
We have an organized aduk Bible class; com- 
d-of mén and women aged from thirty to 

ifty vears. -We have.been organized some 


; months, but seem to be stationary ; that: is, we: 
as when we started, and have. 


in membership. [I would, be ver 

em) e- 4. ‘the y 
How can I 
obtain ‘information ‘as to the best methods of 
~procedure ?—V., S, 

Turn.on the steam! If your class is or- 
ganized according to the International stand- 
ard, you have a teacher, a president, a vice- 

esident, secretary, and treasurer, and at 
feast three committees—membership, devo- 
tional, and social. 
tees has a chairman. 

In the opening of the Sunday-school ses- 
sion each Sunday, if the president is in 
charge of the class, as he should be, he 


Each of these commit- 








A Lady Lecturer . 
Feeds Nerves and Brains Scientifically 


A lady lecturer writes from. Philarei- 
a concerning the use of right food and 
ow she is enabled to withstand the 
strain and wear and tear of her arduous 
occupation. She says: 
‘Through eer food, imperfectly 
ealt 


digested, m h was completely 
wrecked, and I attribute my recovery 
entirely tothe regular use of Grape-Nuts 


food. It has, I assure you, proved an in- 
estimable boon to me. 

‘‘ Almost immediately after beginning 
the use of Grape-Nuts I found a gratify- 
ingchangeinmycondition. The terrible 
weakness that formerly prostrated me 
aftera few hours of work, was perceptibl 
lessened and is now only a memory—it 
never returns. 

‘* Ten days after beginning on Grape- 
Nuts I ex riosicel'a waugertel increase 
in mental vigor and physical energy, 
and continued use has entirely freed'me 
from the miserable insomnia and nerv- 
ousness from which I used. to suffer so 
much. 

**] find Grape-Nuts very palatable, and 
would not be without the crisp, delicious 
food for even a day on any consideration. 
Indeed, I always carry it with me on my 
lecture tours.” 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road. to 
Wellville,”in pkgs. ‘‘There’s areason.” 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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should call for reports from the chairmen of 
these various committees, and eertainly from 
the Membership Committee. No self-re- 
specting Membership Committee, or chair- 
man of such Se be content to 
report, Sunday after y, when called 
upon, ‘Nothing doing!” 
Unless a class is in name only, 
Hae id he do ~ may and that 
more likely to express 
itself in new members than any other way. 
The way to attract sore is to have some- 
re is no di 


thing going on. y in 

; class grow if the mem of it 

pore Aap dim ten of the possibi of 
an organized Bible class. 

As a suggestion, instruct your Social Com- 


mittee to arrange four 


evenings, one 
week or ‘eve 


other week.  Pro- 
cure Dr. Joseph Clark’s book, entitled 
** Fishin’ fer Men’? (Western Methodist 
Book Concern, $1), and read about four 


chapters each night as a feature of this social 
gathering. These chapters are in the form 


of letters written in the ‘* Timothy Stand-by ’’ 
dialect. Whilé they will make your mem- 
bers laugh, and sometimes cry, they will, at 
the same time, inspire them to some- 
thing. Bible-classes do not die for some- 
thing to hear; they die for sométhing to do. 
If the men of your class cannot find anything 
to do, they might saw up Widow Smith’s 
wood-pile ; that will start an interest that 
will be surprising. 

Suppose you adopt the motto for your 
class : ‘*Use mé or Lose me,’’ and then set 
about to give every member something to do, 
It can be done, and you can do it, If you 
do it, your class will not only live, but grow. 





[crises at Home] 





Two in a Record 
By Ethel A. MacNish 


+ ET me have it, it’s my turn! ”* 
ee } don’t care ; I, want it.”? 
. .-.** But I was to have it after you had 
been three timés ‘around the house!”’ 
«You go ‘on ‘and’ with your dolls. 


’ What do girls want with a bicycle, asyhow ?’” 


‘*'Well, I want it, so give it to me{”’ 

** And you can’t have it, Ruth Morrison, 
—so there! ”’ 

No, they didn’t hate each other, these two. 
It is more than likely had you been there and 
offered to take the bicycle from Ross, and to 
give him a good thrashing for being so selfish, 
that Ruth would have flown to stand up for 
him. It is just as likely that, had anyone said 
anything cross to Ruth, Ross would have tried 
to share the scolding. But they had fallen 
into the ugly habit of quarreling over almost 
everything they did—work or play. No mat- 
ter what it was, or how. pleasantly it was 
started, usually it ended with some hot words 
and often tears. 

So this lovely June day, when the robins 
were singing all around them, and the sun 
shone softly on the green grass and the bud- 
ding roses, Ross and Ruth played and 
wrangled. The window was open, and just 
inside sat Uncle Walter with an open news- 
paper before him. He did not seem to be 
getting along very fast. with his reading, for 

e had been sitting a long time gazing at a 
picture of a very gorgeous hat—and‘as a rule 
Uncle Walter was not much interested in 
millinery. 

** Don’t you think,’”’ he turned to say to 
Aunt Edith, as she sat darning stockings and 
rocking, ‘‘don’t you think, Edith, that those 
two children quarrel a great deal? ’’ 

Aunt Eidth’s needle was held in the air a 
moment and then dropped. ‘‘ Yesthey do,”’ 
she admitted. ‘* I really do not know what 
to do with them. I have spoken to them 
more than once ; but with their father away 
now, you see, with their poor mother, I hate 
to seem to be top hardonthem. I shouldn’t 
like herto think, either, that 1 had been cross 
with them while she was $0 ill:’’ 

**And meanwhile those two never play 
ten minutes without some disagreement,” 
finished Uncle Walter; ‘‘ and they seem to 
be getting worse every day.”’ 

Next day Uncle Walter came home loaded 
with several queer-shaped bundles, which, 
when quick hands had torn away the wrap- 
pings, turned out to be a fine new phono- 
graph. Great was the excitement, and din- 
ner had to wait while three or four trial 


pieces we-e played througii. - Nor was it 


‘again and — 





allowed to rest until each particular song 
gnc & put on 
duping the evening. The 
two children. found it a most interesting play- 
thing, and for the next few days the neig 
bors must have grown a trifle weary of such 
a feast of music. Only one drawback was 
there to this new pleasure, they mg: alwa 
wait for some one of the elders to fix it 
them. , bs as ae ae 
It was Saturday, and it was raining. All 
the world out of doors was raising grateful 
leaves and flowers to the soft, warm drops, 
but — the cee gra 3 Uncle Walter’s 
mbling seemed to préme. ‘ 
eet Horrid day !’’ said Ross, with his nose 
against the window; *‘just when I wanted 


‘to go out'and play ball with the fellows.” 


** And I,”? wailed Ruth, ‘‘ was. to 
town with auntie to get my new tan 
and just look at it!’’ 

**Uncle Walter, may we have the phono- 


h out 1’? 
a Uncle Walter, from above a pile of 
papers, shook his head. ‘I’m too busy just 
now, children. And I know you're going to 
-_ me to get through by playing just as 
quietly as you can,‘for I have all these ac- 
counts to get ready for this afternoon.”’ 

** Well, let’s get at that neo picture 
puazle we were trying the other day, Ruth; 
you remember, the one with the horses.’’ So 
the puzzle was brought out, and for a short 
time all went very happily. 

Then across Uncle Walter’s busy adding 
there floated the sounds of differences ir two 
heated voices. 

With his lips drawn tightly into a thin 
line, he rose hurriedly, and went to the 
little alcove where on its stand stood the 

ph. The pair at the table ceased 
tilities to. watch him. 

— goody! the. phonograph!’’ cried 
Ruth, 

** Will you play that march first; Uncle 
Walter,—the one I like?’’ came the second 
voice. 

** A little later I will; not just now. I'm 


down 
oes, — 


Uncle Walter, And after .a few moments’ 
work he came back to his desk, and the pair 
turned to théir puzzle again. ; 

** Where’s that three-cornered piece?’ , 

.* 1 gave it to you.”’ 

“« You didn’t.’ 

**But I did, Ross Morrison, —there it is, 
under your sleeve !’’ 

** Well, that piece fits in here. 
have it,’’ 

*¢I want it myself, for this corner.” 

** But it belongs to my share !”’ 

‘*And you always want every one I get.’’ 

**And you’re so selfish that you want to 
keep them all in a pile.’’ 

**I don’t, I tell you. 
fair !’’ 

** Well, of all the mean boys I ever saw! 
I won’t play any more with you.”’ 

“Don’t, then. I don’t care.’? And 
quiet fell for a few minutes. 

Soon Uncle Walter rose. ‘* There,’’ said 
he, ‘*my work is done for to-day. Would 
you like to hear the phonograph now ?’’ 

** Yes, oh, yes!’’ eried Ruth. ‘* I’m tired 
of everything else. Please play that little 
lullaby I like.”’ 

“Well, I will if you want it after I’ve 
played this.”’ 

** What is that one ?’’ queried Ross. 

** Oh, this is a new piece I just got. I 
haven't even tried it yet,’’ answered Uncle 
Walter. Then he slipped: it into the ma- 
chine, and the puzzle was dropped as the 
two settled down to listen. 

The first few turns were rather queer, but 
the children listened eagerly for the music to 
start. Then, no Jullaby, no march, no song, 
—horrors! What was that? It was Ruth’s 
voice, high and shrill and cross: ‘* Where’s 
that three-cornered piece?’’ and then, to 
join it, came Ross’ angry answers. 

The two looked at one another, but neither 
could find words to break into that quarrel- 
some torrent of words, en, as sentence 
after sentence came rolling off, sharp, angry 
and disagreeable, a great sob burst from 


Ruth. 
Did I really say those 


Let me 


You never play 


**Oh, Ross, Ross ! 
things? I didn’t mean them—truly I 
didn’t.”’ 

** Don’t cry, Ruthie,—don’t. It was my 
fault, too. Oh, Uncle Walter, please, please 
stop it.’’ 

But Uncle Walter had slipped away softly 
into the kitchen; and as he shut the door he 
heard Ross’ veice, ‘*1’ll never speak like 
that to you again, Ruthie, never, never !’’ 

Toronto, Can. 


‘| simply fixing the machine a little,’’ answered |}: 
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Prof. Anderson’s 


Supper 
The Bedtime Meal in 
Countless Homes 
To-night 


When Prof. Anderson invented 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice, he 
gave you, for one thing, the best 
foods ever served in milk. 

You serve them at breakfast with 
sugar andcream, Or you mix them 
with fruit. At dinner the puffed 
grains are crisps for the soup... Ora 
nut-like garnish when you serve ice 
cream. 

But the favorite way with chil- 

‘ dren is to serve like crackers in a 
bowl of milk, 


Done by Furnace Heat 


These are whole-grain foods—not 
merely the flour. That adds a great 
deal to their food value. : 

In bronze-steel guns they are re- 
volved for an hour in a heat of 550 
degrees. Think of that. Boiling 
heat is 212 degrees. 

It is that fierce heat which gives 
to these grains their enticing nut- 
like taste. -It crisps’ them’ through 
and through. » And it makes them 
twice as digestible as cereals. baked 
or boiled, 

The moisture in the grain turfs to 
superheated steam. When the guns 
are unsealed each grain explodes. 
The millions of food granules are 
blasted to pieces. 

The grains are puffed to eight 
times normal size—made four times 
as porous as bread. Each grain is 
made up of countless toast-walled 
cells. Imagine how those crisp, 


porous, nut-like grains taste when 
served in milk. 









Puffed Wheat, 10c 


Except in Extreme West 





Prof. Anderson's’ object''was to 
make whole grains twice as digesti- 
ble as ever before. As a result of 
this heroic process, puffed grains 
yield every whit of their food value. 
These are scientific foods. 

But, with the first taste, that fact 
is fergotten. People eat these foods 
because they delight in them. 


Five Meals Daily 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson says that 
children should be given five meals 
every day. Food alone makes them 

ow, 

For the extra meals give them 
something digestible, of maximum 
food value and surpassingly good. 
Give them whole grains of wheat or 
rice, made nut-like in a furnace 
heat, blasted to porous crispness. 
And serve them in milk. 

During hot weather people have 
eaten a hundred million dishes of 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Sole Mekers~ Chicago . 
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This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when shcisthrough | 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment is::'t slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO, - 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


zed that, afd to-day, 
se Meey from the kitchen sy to fo the 
te hept delicate’ paint in the parlor, can 
Berkey J y clean by APOLIO 
htly on with a brush or a 
ons and rinsed off with clear water. 
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HARTFORD i: iets 


THEOLOGICAL 


Graduate fellowships, both foreign 
d resident. ¢ to college gradu- 
ates ot all denomioations, — SEMINARY 


ddress Dean M.W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


The Gordon School, "sc 


Offers to Christian young men and women, roy ot 
charge, two years’ trafning for Christian work. Eleven 
professors. Fall term opens Oct. 1x. Address 


ee ‘N. R. haere. Arlington, Mass. 
Efficiency engineering in the Sunday-School is 
just as needful as in a big manufacturing plant. 
** MORE needful,” you say? Then send for 
a catalog of books that will show you how. 
THE SUNDAY SCHQGOL TIMES CoO. 
1031 Walnut Street,- ~- Philadelphia, Pa. 














| The greatest and best thing that a life can 
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The Young People’ 5 
_Prayer-Meeting ; 
By Robert E. Speer 








“Sunday, October 1, 1911 : 
Lessons from Great Lives: X. Peter 
(John 21: 1-19, Consecration 

meeting). a 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—'The great coll (Matt. 4 : 18-20). } 
‘LURES. —The sool-winner (John 2 > 41; 42). 
WED. — His at confess: 


‘Thurs. —His denial (John 18 : 15-18, 
Fri.—Peter the tents (A (Acts at prem ak 








19). 
Satr.—Peter the leader (Acts 11 : 1-18). 





What were Peter's faults? 
What were his great services to Christianity? 
Mehtion one lesson from his life. 


sons of courage and hope been learned 
than from Peter. 


David would be one. Name four others, ... 

What Christ did with Peter makes it im- 
possible for any man to despair. 
man of changes’and moods, and Christ made 
him steady and. stedfast. He was impulsive, 
and Christ turned his impulse into. an: un- 
alterable devotion. He was over-confident, 
and Christ made him humble. — Afew words. 
from a waiting maid made him act the cow- 
ard ; bat Christ made him a lion: 


that needs to b~done for us. 
It is’ good to’ remember, also, that Peter 
was a grown man when Christ began to mold 


ways, that our weaknesses and shortcomings 
have hardened into habit and become fixed 
in.character, “That may be'true,’ but- Christ 
is able‘ to déal with habit and to regenerate 
character. 
‘adult man, not sensitive and delicate, but 


fae 


Saviour can save any y hg ety ing.) 

Simon was hatdened in charac 
had a generous soul. It was, this that got. 
him into his troubles,’ and this that. enabled 


found Christ he must share him: ‘When he 
knew. what Clirist' could do, he wanted those 
whom he loved to benefit from his power. 
Whom did he bring to Christ?, To whom 
did he take Christ? All this was the gen- 
erous outgoing of his heart. 
could not accept the thought of Christ’s 
suffering, and he could dare any declaration 
of devotion. For the one he got the sharpest 
rebuke which Jesus ever gave a disciple, and 
from the other came his sad and shameful 
fall. But it was this generosity of his which 
helped him to see his own helplessness and 
to give himself over to Christ to be made over. 


ever do is to despair of itself and to give itself 
over in that despair to Christ, and to take 
from Christ a bouxdless and indomitable hope. 

The great glory of Simon’s life was his 
clear perception and his unqualified assertion 
of the deity of Christ. Christ blessed him 
with a special blessing for this avowal, and 
declared that Simon had been guided in it by 
the direct revealing of God. Nothing ever 
pleased Christ more than Simon’s confession, 
It is good to know what pleases Christ, and 
it is natural that nothing should please him 
more than that his disciples should know 
who he is and be able to enter into all the 
strength and blessing of a true fellowship 
with God in God’s Son. If Simon won 
Christ’s commendation by a full and rich con- 
fession of his deity, we may be sure that we 
cannot win it by questioning the reality of 
our Lord’s Godhead or diluting the wonder 
of his personality. 

The next greatest glory of Simon’s life was 
his unhesitating acceptance of the great new 
principle of the gospel’s universality:’ He 
rose above his Jewish narrowness and exclu- 
sion and welcomed theepen door, flung wide 
for the Gentile world. We shall ‘understand 
better the marvel of this if we will meditate 
upon the depth of our own racial prejudices. 
Peter was lifted beyond color lines and race 
antipathies. into the. unity of the, body of 
Christ. Have all the Christian centuries 
lifted us as high ? 

Read the Epistles of Peter and reflect upon 





(Matt. 16 3 13-_] 


ROM no Bible character have more les- 


If Christ |- 
did ‘all this for Simon,’ he can do anything, 4 


him, ‘We often say that we are set-in oar} 


He ‘took stiff, hardened Simon, |: 
ned, his, evil qualities set, deep in his | 
“amd dn, tier once weet Ges 


him to cheer and -help others; When he}, 


What other charac- |. 
-{ ters can be compared with him in this regard? 


He was a}:} 


A. proof packagekeeps 


, but he | Aas 


But also he | —— 


(Lesson for Oct. 1) SEPTEMBER 16, 1911 


flaky the. moisture- A 
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HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
- AND SERVICE 
forthe SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1908. 
Used and liked in hundreds of schools 
alreductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send 
Sor a sample copy 


Be neta ah dre Union Square, New York 


HALLOWE NEW and OLD 


NEW and OLD 
$34-per 100, not 


ud, 95 conte copy by mail. 
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the of England. For sale only by Red Grose So- 
, Independence Hall, Phila., Pai Agents wanted. 





AEN ENTS Sah Ba. ay oa 
p nel =a tall ul ‘formation: sine regen, Adare 


When eri adverticoments, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


ORNS 


Nothing. temoves ‘them like. A-Corn 

Salve, Takes out roots and all on 

cutting or danger of blond- -poisoning. 

Easy, ae a sare. 15 cents at drugg'sts’ 
y mail 


















the qualities of character they display 
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Let your interest in 
Graded Lessons lead 
you to send to-day 10 
cents in stamps for a 
specimen. of ‘the very 
attractive Pupils Illus- 
trated Lesson Pad, and 
a pamphlet giving a 
list of the International 
Graded Lessons, and 
valuable Information 
about. the courses. 


The Sunday School’ Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia 

















